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I, INTRODUCTION 

Volume I of thii rejprt^ro>a^^ a strate^ fiw' the lOOtl^Cton^ 
gress Earned at improving the iives of children and their iamyies« 
Volume n pro^ddes d^riptibhs and legislative histories of Federal 
programs that affect the rights of children to quality education, op- 
portuniti^ for self-sufficiency, healthy bodies, and safe and liveable 
envirdiimeiits. Although the list is iidt comprehensive, the pro- 
grams included specificaliy address ri^ts that every chiid should 
be afforded. 
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II. FEDERAL PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 

A. A RIGHT TO QUAtiTY EDUCATION 

i. Head Start: Human Services REAtJTHbRizAtibN Act of 1986 

(P.t. 99-425) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND mSfOR Y: 

The Head Start program was created under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 (P,L. 88-452X It was reauthorized, under the 
Head Start Act of 19^ (FX. 97-35) and was amended, by the 
Human Services Reauthorization Act of 1984 (P.L, 98-558). It is cur- 
rency authorized through FY 1999 by the Human Services Reau- 
thorization Act of 1986.^rhe^rogrfim is administered by the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services (DIfflS). 
- Project Head Start enacted as part of President tyndon B. 
Johnson's War on Poverty^ Reportp indicated that chadren of fam 
lies living in Jwverty w^ more likely to suffer from health and 
nutrition problems, and have a lower level of educatiohcd 
afice than their higher income peers. l!he initial pilot program was 
created to assist 100^000 children J)ver the summer months who en- 
tered school in the fall of 1965. However, the project generated so 
much interest in communities nationwide that over 5DD,DDD chil- 
dren were enrolled in the program that first year. 
_- Head Start provides services to imprbve the social and learning 
skills and the nutrition rad health jstatua of economically disadvMl- 
taged children befoi-e th^ enter school. Programs must provide for 
cbmprehehsive services^ including medical, nutritional, denj|4^|ui^ 
sei'^^ces; parental involvement; and educational programs 
and materials. _ _ 

_StU(Ues have b^^ to determine the effectiveness of 

Head Start. The results of these studies indicate that childreri who 
receive_edu:ca^^^ other services in the Head Start preschool 

program demonstrate improved academic and learning achieve- 
Sjent^ It shp^^ that the Follow Itarou^ program is de- 

signed to promote th^^ontinurf development of children who for- 
rnerly participated in Head Start when they reach school 

FUNDING MECHA NISM: 

Ei^ty-seven percent of Head Start funds are distributed through 
State ^ucatibh ^encies (SEA's) to iocal Head^ Start agencies, 
based ^ in part on the number of childreri under five yeara of age 
who live below the poverty line and the numter ^ recipients of 
Aid to Families with Dependent Childreri (AFDC). Head Start pro- 
grams may be operated by local public j^encies, school systems, of 
private nonprofit organizatioris. Thirteen percent of program funds 
are reserved by the Secretary (DffflS) for programs serving Indian 

(3) 



and niigraiit childr^^^ children; pajnnehts to 

U.S. territories; and training and technical assistance. 

Tliere are agg^^ 1,300 Head. Start programs m oper- 

ation. Grant recipients must provide 20%^df £rograni cbsts,_liq 
er, the Secretary may waive the requirements for matching funds. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Head Start serves^ c^ of compulsory 

school attendance,^ with the majority of participants three and four 
yeara old. At le^^ the participants must be from iow- 

income famflies. Up to 10% of the children seiyed may be from 
families^ above the poverty guidelines. Small, lamote communities 
m^ serve a higher percenteBge of . .Ildreri from higher income fam- 
ilies. States must reserve it least J0% of their slots for disabled 
children. In prd^ra^^ 12.2% of Head. Start enrollees 

were disabled children. Black children comprise 40% of Head Staii; 
participants^^ 3^^^^ aire white^_21% are Hispanic, and the remaining 
7%_are American Indian and Asian. 

Head Start has served nearly 10 million children since its incep- 
tion in 1965. However, only 17^18% of eligible low-income children 
are currently served by the program. The number of children en- 
rolled mnuallyin^ I^^ peaked during the first five years of 
the program, with a high of 733,000 parttcipants, including full- 
year Mid summer ehrdUment in 1966. Currently, about 452,000 full- 
year children are enrolled in Head Start. Hundreds of thousands of 
childreh are on waiting lists for Head Start programs. 

PROVISIONS FOR eOMMmffl^ II^OLVEMEl^. 

_?4^*®^iM_inv^^^ is required in various aspects of the pro- 
gram. Many Head Start parents volunteer^ psist with bperatihg 
programs and about 30% of Head Start staff are parents of current 
orjfbrmer program participants. 

H^ad Start programs mtay be based at centers or homes, so that 
families may receive services in their homes. Programs must pro- 
vide for interaction between staff and families of participating chil- 
dren. 



SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



Tuc^J year ^VPrp^riatipn 

fin milliona) 

1980 $735.0 

1981 ..... 818.7 

1982 911.7 

1^53 912.0 

1984 995J 

1985................:.:...:::..:.::.^ 1075.1 

1386.^ .„ 1,087.0 

1986 (Grairim-Rudmah sequester) 1,040.0 
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- 2, Chapter 1 Basic State Grant Program: The EbucAoidN _ 
CbNSdLlbATldN AND IMPROVEMENT AcT (ECIA) OF 1981 (P,L. 97-35) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND mSiyORYi 

Chapter 1 provides supplemental funds to l<x;al school districti 
develop and implement compensatoiy educational programs^ m 
relatea services lor educationally disadvantaged Jclmdreh residing 
in lpw«mcbme are£^ Chapter 1 funds also are jjrovided to State 
education agencies (SEA's) for similar progra3M_ror^ 
gratoiy workers and fishermen^ ^disabled children, and for ne^ect- 
ed and delinquent cliildreh residing in institutigns^ 

Chapter 1 was originally Title l of^he Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act (ESEAj gf_1965 IPX.__89_-10^ as^^^ 
landmark ESEA represented an unprecedented national effort to 
raise the academic achievement, level of educationally disadvan- 
taged children. Over the past 20 yeaiB, this Act, and Title I/Chap- 
ter 1, have enhanced ^ucay^ opportunities for millions of edu- 
cationally (dlsadvanteged children^ ^ 

In 1981, the Reagan Administration jatt^^^ to replace Title I 
with a noncategorical hlock grant. Congress rejected this proposal 
and, instead^ created Chapter 1 of the ECIA. While mmiy of the 
programs authorized under ^ Title I were simplified, the stated 
intent of the legislation remain^ the same. . _ _ 

The passage of the^CIA signaled a significant change in the re- 
sponsibilities of the FederaL State, and local goveHttments for ad- 
ministering Feder^y funded education programs. With bverall au- 
thority: ahdresfwhsibUity: being shifted away from the Federal Gov- 
ernment^ State education agencies (SEA's) were given greater_ re- 
iixmsibility for ^rogram adm and local education agen- 

cies ObEA's) were charged wttt greater respbhsibiUty foiL program 
deagn jmd implem Ite^uirements for— monitoring local 

Chapter 1 programs also were relaxed under the ECIA. 

_ Approximately 85% of Chapter 1 services ara in remedial react 
ing, mathematics, and language arts. Chapter I ftmds alsb ^e Jised 
for programs in science, English as a second langu^e, and services 
for disabled children. Numerous studies in thejpast decade have 
demonstrated that Title I/Chapter 1 has been eSfective in improv- 
ing the academic perfbimance of education 

dren who participate in the progranw. Title I programs have been 
a primary factor in narrowing^ t^^ in reading skills^M 
black elementfuy and ^econdsoy school students and their peers. 
Title I students cohsisl«htly _ma^^ achievement gains in 

reading and mathematics each year. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Chai)ter_ 1_ funds are ^_l(Kated to SEA's in the form of basic 
grants, based on the number of school-age children in Ibw-iiicome 
families plus neglectpi, delinquent, and certain AFDC children, 
multiplied by a cost factor based on the State average i)er pupil ex- 
penditure (basic State agency grants are based on the relevant pop- 
ulation for each program times thecost factprl. The SEA'st^ 
tribute most of these funds to LEA's which qualify for Chapter 1 
assistance. The State agencies retain, a portion oT their basic grant 
for administrative purposes and for programs vsdiich serve disabled 



E^A s^must submit an application for fUnds^toThelEA fo^r afp^': 
al and are required ta consult parents and teachers aS rt,s 

LlA^if^^^'^^^SS''^^ ofObalter 1 prgfa^^gl'^roS. 
«nH»?fl 1 ^t^'^ lii their use of funds by thr^ priflc pies 
ander the^law. An LEA must maintai^^ its general e^c^H^^^f^ 
g?^ each year^at a specified level^% of tfc precSe ?e£^ 
^^.""k*^' °L'^ 1 be reduc^ Chap^! ?uSs 

S.^"^^ ^ supplenKnt, not replace, services ^ck would no? 
,^^^0^* 5^°"^^^.^** local fiends. Fin^, LEATmSt 

^ thef ChSS? wtethe^'Sj 
iiuL tney are unapterieii^bl^^ terms of curriculum ihstniction. 
al supplies^and assignment of teachers and otSr^ch^fiSSlSl 
RECIPIENTS WHO BENEflT: 

v^T^^^^^}J^^^^?^^^^^y be used for programs and proiects 
which meet the sp«:ial educational needs of disadvant^ SbS 
from low-income f^Uies. Recipients of ChapteTlliSdcS^e 
Sur^^lret'"'"*^ "^"^ ^'"^ ^^^^^ -I 

_ Accortii^ to the U.S. Department of Education, the ehaoter 1 
nnwt^^* PW,am |erved 4.85 million chiWrSiv aShS both 
public and private schools, in. school vear 198a.iq84 -"^S r.^^.^ 

^^'^tms n?.® p%^p-i from 

S^Lr l^^L^l'^u ^^^^^ niunber of children 8er^'ed under 
fSg lUl? 'i'^'^^^ P°^' ^ r«lUctions in 

S?cuS S'ig^terLPS^ (constat daliSl^^^thftnf: 
fiSo^^M^ ^ LMs ma^^ to respond by servihe 

§S d|S'in'fEf^^£^^T"u?fi^^^^ °^ ^ comlSiation ofbotg 
^^^^Tds Jwhen the number of chfldreh living inoov- 

ff^^f79 ^^^^f^^^^^ fthese were ammS^§iSe£es 

Ahi^t n^AM' %^k^ ^-i? ^^^^^ fro™ 1^3 to 1984). 
wKte^ onTtod arl^fe^^^^^ ^P*«^ i services are 

^i^fmrnm^^^ chnd^^ir?- 

miSJ ^h^^"" n^O.^ ^^I^'^u"^ ^^Pte'^ 1 allocation to ad- 
mmuter three programs which serve a total of about 776.666 chil- 

ar^f^^ ^''°^^l-^Pr¥'^F^^ children, neglected ^d dlin- 
S^^^ ^^^^^ cSildren-are dkc^edlepSately ^ 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMUNITY INVOL VEMENT. 

nn?°il' ^9^- ^^'s "^'^s' consult oarents alwut the desi^ 
oompensatory education progra^ under ChSS 

Ltato^feSrH ^'^^"^'^ f hold an^nuS^iSbirc m^tSglo 
expiam Chapter 1 programs and activities to parents. The pVo^ 
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sion foi^ parental involvement, however^ is much weaker than pre- 
vioi^ requirementaibr such involvement. Under the ESEA, Parent 
Advffiory Councils (PAC's) were mandated to help in the planning, 
development, and operation of the local Title I pro-am; PAC memr 
bers were given Informatibii ancLtraining 1^1 the scliool district to 
assi^ them._ Without a specific mandate under current law, j)rga- 
mzed pOTentel involvement has declined significantly in some of 
tfe Stat«3._]S^ many parents continue to be involved in 

Chapter i programs as tutdre and classroom aides. 

SUMMAnY OF FUNDING LEVEI£: 



Fiscal year > Appnpriation 

(m thoitaanda) 

1980::::.:::-::............... $3,215,593 

fffi' • 3,104,317 

™2 3,033,969 

;™ 3,200,394 

;™ 3,480.000 

1985 _ 3,688,163 

1986 (Gramm-Rudinah sequester) 3,529 572 

_ > F^dr for State and Ipc^ educational agencies Become Available roF^bligation on 
au y _ l_oE-4Jie indicated fiacal year, and remain avaUable through Sept 30 of the 
roUowing fiacal year. 

3. Em:crnvE Schooes ftioGRAM 
PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR F: 

For^over 15 years univeisity scholare, working with schogl j>Br- 
^liiielj^aye exa^^ that are effectively teaclrfng chil- 

dren. Their research^ has generated impressive evidence w^^^ de- 
scribe the characteristics of effective schools. The premise underly- 
ing the concOTt of effective schools is that the qu^ty^f a schTOl's 
Prc^an^ jmd bj^an^ make a cfifference in a 

child s educational achievement regardless of backg^-ound or f&nily 
ecraomiecircumstanc^i_i^ that all cliildren are educable. 

The^ffective schools r^ewch has identified cdmmdn characterif- 
1^ which differentiate efifective schools from ineffective schools. 
Ih^ characteristics include: (1) strong^dministrative leaderahip; 
(2) orderly and safe schddLatmbspliere; j[3) high expectation for stu- 
dent academic achievement; (4) strong emphasis on the acquisition 
of b^ic academic skills; and (5) regular evaluations of student 
progress. 

in schools and school s:gtems_ which have instituted improve- 
ment j)r^ams, based on effective schools principles, students have 
increased their academic achievement and_ leaning, TTiis is espe- 
cimly true for schTO^ senring minority, poor, and educationally dis- 
advantaged children. Effective schck)ls_ also _have_ had a positive 
impact on studen^^^ curriculum change, teacher effective- 

n^, and school organization. 



H.R. iiB3, The Fffective Schoois and Even Start Act 

Based on the prbmisirig results of implementing effective schools 
prmciples, H.R. 747, the Effective Schools Development in Educa- 
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tion Act,-was-introduced at the start of the 99th Congress: The pur- 
pjose of H.R 747 was to encourage and assist State and local educa- 
tion agencies in broadening and improving their effective schools 
programs, bjr providihg^ Federal grants. The grants would 

be used to support efforts such as training programs and work- 
shops for school personnel and parents; developing and distributing 
effective schools materials; establishing data collection systems; 
and prbmbtihg awareness of (BfTective schTO^ programs. H,R. 747 
merged with H.R. 2535, the Even Start Act, which established 
pilot programs for adult literacy of parents of preschcK)! children. 
The new bill, H.R. 4463, passed the House of I^presentatives on 
June 17, 1986. 

4. XJhapter 1 State Agency Programs for Migrant Chiu>R£n: 
The Education CJoNsbubATiON and Improvement Act (ECIA) 
OP 1981 (P.L. 97-35) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISm 

The migrant education program originally was authorized under 
Title I of the Elemental^ and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 
1965. Children of migrant workers generally are victims of poverty 
and English language deficiencies^^ a lack 

of regular health care are additional problems faced by migrant 
children and their families. The mi^ant education program pro- 
vides a variety of supplemental instructional programs during the 
school year and summer months, in an effort to ensure some conti- 
nuity in the education and health care of migrant children. Funds 
ar& also used to identify migrant children, assess their educational 
and other heeds, set up resource centers, encourage parentfil in- 
volvement in the program, and track education and health infor- 
mation oh migrant children through a national data bank. 

FVNDING MECHA NISM: 

The funds are allocated to States on the basis of the number of 
fiUl-time equivaJeht mig^ students between the g^es of 5 and 17. 
The funds then are generally distributed through the SEA's to 
Loc^d schcwl_distri^^ may operate programs through ar- 

rangements with public or private nonprofit agencies, as well. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

The migrant educatibh program serv^_ mj^atpiy chi^^^ 
the age of 21,^ with the na^ority of recipients in the 5-17 ^e group. 
Eligible jtudents incl^^^ _Qurreritly^re_ mi^atpiy'_ aiid 

those who are "settled-out" for a jperiod of up to five years. In 
wjhodlyear 1983-1984, rnbre than 4TO^0_children l^twe^^ thejages 
of 5 and 17 participated_m the program. About 70% of migrant 
children are Hispanic, 13% are white, and 11% are black. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

. Funding for hiigraht education has remained relatively stable 
over the past -five yeaiis. Although the apprd^riation drdi}ped from 
a high of $266.4 million in FY 1981, the declme was due in part to 
a limit placed on -the^percentege of total Chapter 1 funds which 
could be used by the States for non-basic grant programs from FY 
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1982-1984. The appropriation for FY 1986 is $264.5 inillidh, the 
same as in FY 1985. 

5 CujUT^ 1 State AGBa«nr Pr^rams^ Delin- 
jiujOT" Chixjjren: Ita: Education ^nsoudation and Improve- 
ment Ac?r (ECIA) OF 1981 (P.L. 97-35) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

The provisiom for State jgency programs for neglected and^d 
li^^ierit childreh were added to Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondaiy Education ActXESEA) of 1965 under P.L._89^75P_ih Novem- 
ber _1966i with grants firat awarded for FY 1967. Efforts to increase 
acadeniic achievement amq^ have b^n particularly 
diSicult because cTuldren are so transient due to brief jstays in in- 
3tituti<)ns. Program fi^ are used to provide for facili- 
ties, equipment, and teacher salaries. Instruction in language ari^ 
£Uid English for limited-English proficient students also may be of- 
fered. _ _ 

__Tbe f§w stutUes which have evaluated the prc^ams for ^^ected 
and delinquent chjMren have particularly critic^ of the Im^ 
of transition services avcdlable to participants subsequently 
leave an institution. Mixtion JS^endmm of 1978 author- 
ized a special transition program In j-^cognition of this missing 
link; however, funds were appropriate for these services in FY 
1981 and 1982. 

FUimiKGMmHAmsM: 

..SEA/s are not responsible for the education of neglected and de- 
imquent children. These children are coUnted tuider the Chapter l 
basic^ant program for educationaUy disadvantaged children, 
throxigh which funds are distributed to the local education ^ehcies 
(LEA's). 

—Some neglected and delinquent children live ih State institutions. 
Their education is the responsibility of the SEA, and these children 
Ji?™*^ and served by the State which is fi- 

hahcially and administratively separate from LEA basic grants. 
Other neglected and ^eUnquerit chflj^ are the respbnsibUity of 
LEA's. They are counted and served under the LEA basic grant 
program. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

EducationaUy £sad^mnt£^ed youth under age 21 in institutions 
for the neglected and_delin<i^^ adSt cdrrectidhal insti- 

tutions are eligible for this program. Themsyority of these children 
are in iMtitutions youth; Bbdut one-third are in 

adult fecilities and a small percentage reside in institutions for ne- 
glect€d_yduth. T5^^ participant is 16.5 years of 

age, with mi average educational achievement level at the 4th te 
5th grade level. 

About 65,666 n^lected and delinquent children currently are 
being sery^^ under this program. However, according to a 1986 
study commissioned by the Department of Education, drily 52% of 
the eligible youth are receiving services. 
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SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

Funding for State agency neglected and delinquent children pr(> 
grains readied its peat FY 1982, with an appropriation of almost 
$34 miUion. Since in^ 1983^_the a^ropri^^ has remained con- 
stant at $32.6 million. However,^ when, funding for this program is 
ach'usted for iiiflatibh based on 1967_ dollars, the FY 1985 appropria- 
tion is only 46% as high as the FY 197o funding level. 



Fiscal year Apprvpnatioh 



1980 $33,182,207 

1981 32,391,655 

1982 33,975,000 

1983............::.;::.;::;::;::::;;;::::::-:::::--::-::::..:^ 32,616,000 

1984::::.:::::::::::::::::;::::::::;::::::::......................„ 32,616,000 

1985:::.:.::.:....:.....:..::......... 32,616,000 

1986............. 31,214,CK)0 



6. Follow Through Act; HumanJServices Reauthorization Act 

OF 1986 (P.L. 99-425) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

The Follow Through program, originally authorized uMer title 
Economic Oppbrtuhijy Act Amendments of 1967, was phased into 
the State-block grant under Chapter 2 of the Education Cbnsdlida- 
tibh and Improvement Act of 1981 (ECiA), Follow Through was re- 
authorial tinder the Human Senaces Reauthorization Act of 1984 
(P.t. 98-558) and then reauthorized 4lirough 1990 under the Human 
Services, Reauthorization Act of 1986 (P.L. 99-425). The program b 
administered by the Department of Education. 

The primary focus of Follow Throu^ is elementary school chil- 
dren from low-income f^niUes who were p^ in 
Head Start or similar preschool programs. Follow Through pro- 
-ams provide comi>rehe healthy social, and nutri- 
tional services to eligible- students, to promote their continued de- 
yelqpmeht once they reach school age. Grants also may be awarded 
to local education agencies (LEA's) which serve as r^urce centers 
to promote dissemination of Follow Throug^i information, tech- 
J^^^^cep^^ assistaiice grants to 
higher education institutioits. in addition, the Secretary of Educa- 
tion may provide fun for research, pilot projects, training, and 
technical assistance. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

_FoUb^ Through grsmts a^^ by the Department of Edu- 

cation directly to the LEA's. Grant recipi^ts are required to prb^ 
vide 20% of prqp-mn costs, either in cash or iiLthe form of servicra, 
fadlities, or the like. In school j^ar 1984-1985^ 59 LEA's received 
grants to implement Follow Hirou^ programs. In addition^ 16 
LEA's were ^ve^ funding to Jei^ resource centers 8uid 15 
grants were awarded to university sponsors to develop innovative 
programs. 
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RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

The Fblldw Through program is directly serving approximately 
20,000 chUdren from Iq^^ Students who are hot 

from low-income families may be included in programs, but only 
when their participation does hot reduce the hurnber of Idw-ihcbme 
children. 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMUNITY INVOL VEMENT: 

Follow Through mandates direct parental participatibh at the 
local level in the development and implemeritatidn of programs. 
I^r_exampl% school district may establish school patrtnership pro- 
grams to Jacilitate parental involvement in the edUcatidn of their 
children. The Act also directs grant recipients to provide maximum 
employment opportunities for parents of participating children and 
residents of the community. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

—As part of the Chapter 2 State grant from FY 1982 through 
FY 1984, Follow Through did not receive separate funding. Chapter 
2 _funds may be Used for anj^ pT the Authpi^^ purposes of the 28 
programs which were consolidated into the block grant, with school 
dil^^cricte determining which programs have the greatest need for 
assistance. _ _ _ 

Under the Human Services Reauthdrizatibh Act, $10 million in 
FY 1985 and $7.2 million in^FY 1986 was appropriated for Follow 
Thrqugh. IToweveri before Fbllbw Through was plmsed into the 
EQA block grant, it was funded at $26.3 million in FY 1981. 

7. EbucATibN For All Handicapped Chii^ren Act of 1975 (P.t. 

94-142) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

Part B, the State grant program, of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act (EHA), as amended b£ PX. 94-142,^ prbSades Federal _fi- 
nancial assistance tb States for the education of 3 through 2i-year- 
old children having one or mprejjf nijie_phis_ical pi* jnehtal disabil- 
ities ranging from learning disabHities to jseverely and profoundly 
handicapping conditions. T^^^ Af Federal assistimce is based 
on ah annual count bf handicapped children being served by appro^ 
P^^J^A^cati^^ is intend^ to paia^ percentage of 

the excess costs associated with educating handicapped children, 
^^y^®?^ ^ .States are afFect^ J^ the anthori^ 
bursement ceiling (4S% of the nation^ average-peivpupii expendi- 
ture) and the annual cohgr 

4. 1 millibh handicapped children are currently participating in 
State and local special education prbl^^nlJthat jtuaU^ fdrJFederal 
assistance. The 1985-1986 school yeaiL federal contribution under 

Part B was $1,135.1 million or about $276 Mr Jtudent. 

Since the enactment of P.L. 94-142, there have been no major re- 
visions miade tathe Part B, State Grant PrograiiL Relatively, minor 
amendments of a technicaL nature have been adopted, includhig 
Htle^VI of P.L. 99-159, the National Science, Mathematics and En- 
gineering Authorization Act of 1985. Title VI amends the Education 
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of the Handicapped Act to increase the maximum amount States 
may spend oh administrative costs from $300,000 to $350,000. 

FUNDING MECHA NISM: 

The law requires States to provide^l handicap!^ childreh with 
a free approimate Grants to Staiies under P.t. 94- 

142 are based on the number of handicapped childrenjwllb are in 
ail appropriate Mucational proCTam in Uie State,^ and may only he 
used to fund those "excess costs^' associated wth the educ^tibn of a 
handii^pjed chil<Lthat would not be incurred for a nonhandi- 
capped child. The maximum grant to which a State is erititledisits 
number of hand^^^ 3-21 years) served times a 

proportibiL of the U.S. avers^e-per-pupil expenditure (APPEXjjur- 
rently 40%. jnie a^^^ Jramt^ hqweyer^ is dependent upon annual 
appropriations enacted by Congress. If thes^ppropriatidns ar^ iii- 
sufflcient to ftUly fund the program, each State grant is reduced 

proportionately. _ _ 

^ Stete educational agencies (SEA's}_a^^^ for the admih- 

istratidh of P.L. 94-142, including monitoring compliance with the 
law b^ local school districti._The_SEA_may retain up to 25% of the 
States total P.L. 94-142 grant for State administrative costs <up to 
5% of the total grant) for direct and support services to hancU- 
capped children throu^out the State. The local districts may 
spend the funds for those excess costs that are, in the i^gr^ate, 
associated \yith providing special education and related services to 
handicapped children within their junsdictiphs. 
_Iri_drder to qufdify for assistance, Statea and local agencies must 
meet the conditions specified under P.L. 92-142, includihg (U educa- 
tion, of handicapped cliildren in the /'least restrictive environ- 
ment'/, (2) ^preparation of aii individualize education, program for 
each liahdic_aj)pNed cl^ (3) establishment of due process procedure 
by which handicapped children and their Midlife, ni^ fe assured 
pf the most_ap^ educational placement and program, and 

(4) provision of related services, which are needed to help the 
handicapped child progress through the program. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

The most recent information available from the States^mdicates 
that in 1984-1985^ there jvere aOT million handicapped 

children between the agra ot 3 through 21 being served by State 
and local agencies. PJL^94-142_ defines the term 'Tiandicapped chil- 
dren' as: mentally retarded^ hard o^hearing, deaf, speech or lan- 
guage impaired, Josua^ emotionally dis- 
turbed, brthdpedically impaired, or other health impaired chUdf en 
with specific learning disabilities who by reason thereof require 
special education and related services. 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMVmTY im^OLVm^ENf: 

in order to receive Federal funds, Stete ahd lbcal educational 
agenMes miist establish certain procedures for the involvement of 
parents. The parents must be allowed to participate in the identifi- 
cation aiid placement of their children in individucdized education 
programs, in addition, there are procedural safeguard £rovisiphs in 
the law with specific mandates for parental involvement in any 
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due piwess proceedings relate to the appropriate placement and 
pr^am dieir handicapped children. P.L. 94-142 also requires 
States to have an advisory panel composed of individuals concerned 
with the educsfttion of handicapped children, iiiclu^^ 
individuals^ parents^ and teachers, to monitor and advise on issues 
regarding the education of the handicapped. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



1980 $874,500 

1981 874,500 

1982 931^008 

1983 1.017.900 

1984 1.068,875 

1985.....^.^.^..^....... 1,135,145 

1986 (Gramm^Rudman seqaester).. 1,163,282 



8. The Carl D. Perkins VbcAtibNAL EDucAtibN Act of 1984 (P.L. 

98-524) 

mOGRAM PURPOSE AND HISfmY: 

_ TTie Jarl P. J^rkiiis Vocational Education Act (VEA) authorizes 
grants to State boards and councils of vocational education. The 
goal of the Federal program is to maintain and improve State and 
local vocational education programs in order to meet the jjf 
the nation's work force and ensure equity^ ^equal opportunity, and 
accountability in the deliveiy of services. Most of the Perkins Act 
funds are allocated by formufa to the States. 

_y^der_an aj)prqv States adrndni^^ vpc^tion^ 

programs that are operated by local educational agencies- and post- 
seconda^ be expended for voca- 

tionsd education activiti^, and are limited to those directly related 
to_the preparatipn^of individuals for paid of unpaid ernplpyment, or 
for additional preparaticm for a career requiring other them a bac- 
calaureate dr adyanced di^ee. A small portion of the total appro- 
priation is reserved-for the Secretary of Education for national re- 
search activities, and data systems. 

The Perkins Act was amended by a set of technical amendmeiite 
included in the_ National Science, J!ngineering» and Mathematics 
Authorization Act of 1986 (P.L. 99-159), The chcmges included 
minor revisions in the regulations smd procedure concerning the 
distribution of State grante,^T^ amentoente 
ing requirements and specify certain percentages of fiind^ allocated 
P^lcular programs^ _A1^ included in these £^endme_n^ ^e 
minor changes in the names of several vocational education pro- 
grams. 

The Perkins Act was also amended with respect to the State allo- 
cation foiTOula (P.L 9^^^ 

funding inequities would not occur under certain conditions when 
annual appropriations are reduced from the funding level of the 
preceding year. 
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FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Moat of the funding under the Perkins Act is authorized under 
^fi|sic Stete jT^ts ^d na^ prpgrains, Of this Mnpiint^ 2% is 
reserved for nationd prograins, 1.25% for Native American pro- 
-ams, 0.25% for JJfetive Hawauan J^rograms^ and the remaihing 
96^5% for b<fflic State grante. Bilingual vocational training funds 
are distribu^J^ the^ l^retaiy for prefect grants, and funds for 
State councils are distributed by a formula similar to that under 
tiieAct. 

EachState must spend, according to its State plan, 43% for voca- 
tional education program irdprdvemeht, innovation, and expansion 
from ite Jbasic State grant. T3ie other 57% must be spent for voca- 
tioncd education programs for special, populations and activities. 
Each Btate must distribute at least 80% of its bpic State gfaiit to 
eligible recipients. However, 100% of funds reserved for the disad- 
vant^ed and disabled must be distributed by a formula whereby 
50% of each reservation is allocated on the basis of the number ot 
economically disadvantaged pereons enrolled by^ the recipient and 
50% 1^ the hvunber of disadvantaged (either economic or academic) 
and d^bled, respectively, served by the recipient in the^ previous 
year. Each State may reserve up to 7% of its total allotment from 

all grants for administrative expense. 

_ A number of other activities are authorized, including programs 
for: Native Hawaiiem^ disadv£mt^ed served by 

community-base^ organizations, industry-education pso-tnerships 
for training in high technology dccupatidnsj a nati(mal ap^inent 
of vocational education conducted by the J^ational Institute of Edu- 
^*^^^L^P^P®Jf*^tive demonstr^^^ equip- 
ment pools; and demonstration centers for the retraining of dislo- 
cated workers. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Students of all ages are eli^ble to benefit from the program. 
VariouE set-asides of funds are required for p^tsecbndary ^d 
adult education and for specific programs t . assure vocational edu- 
cation services for the disabled, the disacvanta^, students with 
limits-English spefOdhg ability, Indian and Hawaiian natives 
Americans, single parents and hdmemakers, and persons iii cdrrec- 
tiohal facilities. 

PROVISIONS FVR COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

{l)(^mmunity'Based Organisations 
__ State, grants £^^^ separately authorized under Part A of Title III 
to provide vocational education services through community-based 
grganizatiojnLS._ Any such drganizatidn seeking assistance must pre- 
pare^ EUi^pplicati'^n^jointly with an appropriate local recipient. TTie 
agdicatipn musv descri uses of funds being sought and pro- 

vide assurance that special consideration wUl be given to the par- 
ticipatibn of s^yerel^^ Funds may be used for 

various activities,^ including outreach programs, transitional serv- 
ices, ireybcatipnd programs, and_ guidance and counseling services, 
in addition,^ funds for single parents Emd homemakera under Part 
A of Title II may be used. Each State board is to establish criteria 
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for Jjie_ distributip^ of Part. A 

funds for special populations other than the disadvantaged wid^dis- 
abled. Stales may use community-based organizations with demon- 
strated effectiveneM as redpimts of j)rqg^ funds 
under Part B of Title ^ in parts of the State where vocational fa- 
cilities or programs ^ or insufficient. 

(2) CSAer iVw7ate Sector /riuoZuemen^ 
_ Each State Council must have a m^drity of members representa- 
tive of the private sector, including the chmrperaon^ Services aiid 
activities ibr special populations under Part A of Title 11 must, to 
^li§_6^_h_t_practic|^^ include worksite, programs^ 
cooperative education, and apprenticeship training programs. 
Under certadh cbhcM^^ basic State grants under Title 11 rnay be 
used to provide educational training through arrangements with 
private vbcatidhal tradhihg institutions and private postsecondary 
educatidnal institutions^ Funds Iot adult traming^i^^ 
Title IH may be used to assist employers with special training re^ 
SuirementSj provide institutibrial and worksite programs designed 
cooperatively with ^employera, and develop more effective coordina- 
tion between vocational prbgraros and pri /ate employers. Programs 
for guidance £Uid counselin ifijnust incdu^^^^ 

projects that provide opportunities for counselors and students to 
acquaint themselves^ industry experie^^ Part 

E of Title Hi authorizes programs for partnerships between educa- 
tibn culd industry for training in high technology bccupatidhs. 

At the National level, the Perkins Act requires the Secretary to 
cdhduct applied research dh the involvement df the private sector 
in ycxjatiorikl e^^ Jn conducting^ t^ the 

Secretary must give preference to public and private postsecondary 
il^titutions^ injcarr/ing out _these_a^^^ The Natiorial Center 

must be a nonprofit entity associated with a public or private non- 
profit university, and must conduct applied researcli and develdp- 
rnent ^n the involvement of the private sector in vocational educa- 
tion. Cooperative demdnstratidh prdgrarns under Part B of Title IV 
may be conducted bj^ pujili^^ agencies^ a*id may demon- 

strate^ methods of effective cooperatiorr with the private sector. A 
majority <n r^^ of the National Council must be representa- 
tives of the private^sector; the iCouncil must provide advice on 
strategies for increasing cddperatidh between vdcatidnal educatidn 
and business. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



Fiscal year 

1980.::...... 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986.,,..^,,.^^..^.,,.,.^,^..,,.,,,,,,,,, 

1986 (Gramm-Rudman sequester) 



Appropriation, 
(in thousands) 

$784,041 
685,599 
659,472 
732,347 
742,161 
842,148 
849,648 
813,113 
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9. The Bilingual EducatSpn Act: The Education Amendment of 

1984 (P.L. 98-511) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

./Die Federal Gk)^^^ involvement in bilin^al educa- 

tion began the enactment of the Bilingual EMiUcation Jict of 
1968, which WM_reauth<Miz€d ^ai^ in 1974, 1978 and, m^t recent- 
ly, m 1984. To people tlirou^out school systems Across the coUch 
trys the legislatipiiis jx^ularl^knb as ^Title VH." The current 
legislation has been reauthorized until September 30^ 1988. Title 
yn was enacted t^ equal educatibhal opportunity in 

ublic 8Chck>ls for persons wiiroe firat language is not English. 

ince 1968, over 26_States have_ developed l^islation spiecifically 
targeted for limited-En^h proficient ffjEP) children in ischools. 

A significant ?^li®_iS Jthe prp^^ of native 

languc^e instruction witihin the totel program of ins^ction. Some 
want to eliminate all native language ihstructioh and othere insist 
that native language instniction mustpl^jr a significant jH5le. 

The law^ contains five »Bctions^_(l)_ General Pirbvisi^^ an ihtrb- 
ductoiyLsectibh which contains polici^, ^prop^ations, definitions, 
and r^ulations; (2) Financial Assistance _for Bilingual Educatibh 
(Part Ai (3) Data Collection, Evalu^on and Research (Part B); (4) 
TVaini^ and Technical Assistance (Part C); and (5) Administratibn 
(Part D)^ _ 

Part-A section fimds programs which_|chTOl distncts may 
apply_ for bh a vbluntaiy basis, f^ds awarded based on 
national competitions, and |;d^^ach district in_the form bf a 
grant^TTie four types bf programa may se^ funds for three- 
year grrats that^e renewabfe for two additional years:_ 

THmggj jbhaZ BiliT^udl i^t3^ra7as: Designed for f^RP children, 
thej>rc)grains combine structured English language instructibn 
with a native lane^ The programs also incorpo^ 

rate the studente cultural heritage into tne cumcldUm and 
i^^st be designed _to aU^ to meet grade promotion 

amd graduation reqniremente.. - 

Deuetopmen^^ Full-time instructional 

programs of En^kh «id second language^ instruction designed 
to help children achieve competence in Ehgl^h and a second 
langua^e^ _ _ 

'^t^rnaiive Tn^ Pfbgrams de- 

signed in which native language instruction need not beAised. 

Academic ExcelUnce Pr^^m^^ These programs may be of 
any ^bf the already mentioned categories, but must have an es- 
tablished record of providing e^ctive, aMdemicsdly excellent 
instnictibn, jmd which are designed to Berve as models of ex- 
emplary bilingual education prdgraiM. At the preseht tim 
dep^mehtal r^ulatibhs have been published for this pro- 
gram. 

The fdllbwihg grants may be awarded for periods up to three 
years. _ 

Family designed to help 

adults and school youths achieve English language competen- 
cy-_'I^e language of iM^^ may be ESiglisn-omy or English 

and the native language. 
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Preschool, Special Education^ tmd Gifted and ^tented Pnh 
grd7?w: These pr<^8^^ may from one to three years^ and 
are to be preparatory or suppiemfntary to programs under the 
Act. 

IP^P^^J^^y^ M9^ri^]S_P'^&^]^'J^ grants 
i^^ch develop instructional materiala in^ languages in i^ch 
siich material is not commercially available. 

FUNDING MECHA NISM: 

—At least 60% of the overall funds for the Act are set aside 
for finfimcisd a^istance forJ[>ilihgU£d 

—At least 75%_dT t^ amount is to be reserved for 

transition^ bilii^ual programs. _ 
__— Frbm_4 to 10^^ tp be set aside for 

special alternative instructional programs, depending on the 
level of funding for Part A. 

. ~At least 25% o funds is to be reserved for training and 

technicaLassistance. 

__^The National Ad^nipiy and Cronlinatin 

gUEtL Education, ia to receive up to i% of the funds not reserved 

for Parts A and C. 

' State education agencies are to be eligible for grants of at 
laast 350,000, not td_ exceed 5% of the fixnds received under 
Part A Jhe^piww^^ 

— Fmidfaijg percentages for data collection,^ ^evaixiation,^ £ nd 
research and for Administratibh are hot specified in the legis- 
lation. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Eligible populations are children, youth, and adults whc may 
^nefit from th^ prgiJams as described _in_ the Action on Rc^^ 
gram Purpose ana Hfatory. In F? 1984, $89,5|5,408 was awarded 
through ^ahts to loc£d^^ho^^ district for Basic wd Pembnstra- 
tion projects^ For the 1983-1984 school year,^Title^VII basic projects 
spent approximately $389 per ehrbUed LEP student. This ambuht 
is based on to talj^dk awcuxled to local school districts divided by 
the number of ££P students served. 

_ In FY 1984, 565 _basic_gSgnts_ were awanled to Ji|triirts pry^^ 
about 182^583 students speaMng more lhan 90 different Im^ 
Under the Dembhstration program 46 pri^ects in 23 states, were 
fimded t& serve about 11,740 students spealdng 20 different lan- 
guages. Thirty percent of the projects served fewer than 200 stu- 
dents, 34% enrolled from 200-399 students, and 36% served 400 or 
more students. 

PROVISIQNS Fm eQMMmffTYimrmWMENT: 

_ JParentaL i>fiy^icipatibh_ Js_ m^^^ in_ that_ aU prc^'ecti _must 
have Parent Advraory Committees in the propc^al process as well 
as during the prc^'ect. 
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SUMMARY OF FUNDING £E\mLS: 

n»ca/ year Appropriatibh 

$171,(^13,000 

J^^i ••••• • 161,302,000 

•••• •• 137,941,000 

Jo!! r-""" • ••••• 137,840,000 

Jolc 139^65,000 

1985................... 142,951,000 

ioo! 142,951,000 

lySb (uramm-Rudman sequester) 136,501 000 

VIncJudw $160,000 (»mpa^ 4«ilarie« and «xpenflee for the National 

AdvMOiy Council ^d dp.ta proceaaing services, and $30,000,000 appropriated for Emer- 
gency Immigrant Education. 

10. Indian EDUCATibN Act of 1972, as amended (P.L. 92-318) 
PRtXmAM PURPOSE AND mSTORY: 

Under ^ indian EJducatidn.Act (TEA) [PX. 92-318), the Depart- 
ment of Educati^^^ two basic programs wWch assist 
Indian driidren at the elementary and J^onda^ achool leveL Hie 
DepmmeiLt a.vv^^ grants to local education agencies (lilA's) and 
tnbaUy controlled schools for prcgects tb m^t the special educa- 
tion^ Mid_cultural needs of Indian driidren. J>ublic schools, in 
which the majority of Indian childfeii are enrolled, may use TEA 
ninds to prgnde supplemehta^ educational service such as reme- 
dial and language instructSon, cultural activiti^, and counseling. 
mbaUy cqntr^ may use grants to start schools or 
develop suppleinentaLproinrams. 

T ^''^ provides funding assistance, primarily to 

Indian tribes and organizations, for a variety jtf discretidhaiy pro- 
grams and prpjecte, Gr;uits under this program may be used for 
plannmg, pilot^md demonstration pr<gects;_rerource__Mid evalua- 
tion centers; persoimel devdopmeht programs; and other enrich- 
ment projects to improve educational opportunities for Indian cliil- 
dren. - 

__The Bureau of Indim Affaira (BIA), Department bf the Interior, 
operates activities at the elementary and seoondai^^ school level to 
proyiiie^a basic educational prc^jam^for Indian students not servai 
f J 0^ sectarian schools^ The Bureau also provide operation- 
al^iftdihg for Bchools run under contract by Incfian tribes. BIA bp- 
erated mid tribaUy run cpniract jwjhools attempt to meet tiie spe- 
cml n^ds of Indian children jv^^o ^Jannot 4attend other schools^ 
often dua to poverty or gTOgr^Tiic locfrtibh— throiigh activities 
® education, cotmseiin^ and residential care. 

Iiie BIA administers other elementeiy and secbndaiy school prb- 
graiM benefit cluldreit ^wtoch are fiinded through the De- 

parteaei^ of Education, such as Chapter 1 programs and programs 
gr handicapped, cM under P.t. 94-142, fee Education of All 
Hmidicapped Children Act. AdditidnaU^, aMistahce is avfidlable 
under lEA and through BIA for postsecondary and adult education. 

FUNDING MECHANISItf : 

Grants are made to jpubiia school districts by the Department of 
Education on a fdnntila basis; funds must be used to supplement 
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regular school programs. Grants to tribally cbhtfblled schools are 
made dh a competitive basis. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

In FY 1984^about 1,100 public schools and 26 tribally _cphtrolled 
schools in 42 States received grants under the iEA, benefiting over 
326,000 Indian students. Twenty States received grants, totaling 
$8.4_millij3ri, for special programs and projects. 

About 18% o£ Indian students attend BIA_ operated or tribal cgh- 
tract schools. BIA currently is operating^ either directly or by con- 
tract, 168 -elementaiy and secondary schools and 14 dormitories. 
About 41,500 Indian students in 23 States are served by these 
schools. 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMUNITY INVOL VEMENT. 

Jffie Indian Educatidh Act requires parental and community in- 
volvement ^in the development and imglementatioh of prdg^ td 
ensure Indian directidh of efTorte related to education. Parent com- 
mittees have been, established to facilitate this ^gal. _ _ _ 
. Similarly, the Education Amendments of i97& mandated Indian 
control of matteris related to Indian education. The BIA is ehcour- 
ag^ng increased parental and community involvement in BIA oper- 
ated schools and programs. Effoils Jnclude^are^^^^ assdcia- 
tiojiSiL home visitatidn pro-ams, and parent awareness seminars. 
Indian school boards are involved iri planning and decisibh rnakihg 
at Bureau schddls. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

Funding for Indian education programs thrdughrthe Department 
of Education has decreased in the past several^ears. The programs 
were funded at^2-miUion in FY 1981, while |68_.8 million was ap^ 
prdpnated m FY_ 1984. $64.2 million was appropriated in FY 1986. 

The BIA education programs are funded at $257.3 millipri for FY 
Funding for the_ Operation of Indian Programs through the 
Bureau of Lidian^Affairs has remained relatively-stable over the 
past five years; $270 million was appropriated in FY 1981. 

ll. lMAflGRANT AND REFUGEE EDtJCA^tOl^ PROGRAMS^ ThE EMERGEN- 
CY Immigrant Education Act of 1984 (P.L. 98-511) and The 
Refugee Act of 1980 (P L. 96-212) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISmRY: 

^ El 1982,^ the Supreme Court of the Unitad Stat^M ruled that 
States__could not free public education to undocumented inL- 

migrant children^ Following this decision^ Congress approved $30 
milUpri in emei^ehc^ immigrant education assistance Sr FY 1984; 

Ilie Emei^ency Immigrant Education Act of 198_t ^.L._98-511) 
provides ^ants_ _to assist State and local education agencies in 
meeting the special educational needs of immigrant and refugee 
chydren^ The_fuhds_m be used by school districts for basic expendi- 
tures £^ociated ^with the education of immigrant children, such as 
remedLaJ actmti^^^ construction; and supple- 

mentaiy services such as language instruction. 
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_Fands aJso are provided to the States to meet the educational 
and adjustment needs of4mmigraht cmdj-efugee child^^ the 
Transition Program for Refugee Children, which is part of the Ref- 
ugee Act-of 1980. The transition grogtstfg i^ through the 
Office of Refugee Resettlement, Department of Sealth and Human 
and adnni^ under aii infer^ agreenaent by the 
Department of Education. Activities to promote the education of 
refugee children incl^^^ which is the main 
thrust of the program; remedial instruction^ counseling ^rvices; 
and training: for parental A lai^e number of school systems also 
have established summer educational programs for refugee chil- 
dren. 

FUNDING MECHA NISM: 

Under the Emergency Immigrant Jkiucatiqn Act,_ grants _a^^ 
made to State education agencies (SEA's) baaed on the number of 
eligible mmigrant children e^^^^ schools in the_ State, Ixx^ 

school districts must have a minimum number of immigrant chil- 
dren in order to qualify for assistance^ Under, the Trahsitidri Pro- 
gram, grants are made to SEA'a based on the number of eligible 
refugee children who haye^ been in the cduntiy for less than three 
yeara. Under both programs, funds are distributed by the SEA's to 
the local agencies. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

At the begSming of the decade, an average of 155, bOO immigraht 
children, ages J^19 ^earsi were admitted to the U.S. each year, in 
PY^ 1984, approximately 136,000 such children were admitt^. It is 
estimate that another 46,000 undocumented inmaigrant chUdren 
enter the U;^; annually, llie tn^ority of immigrants fiUreJsqncen- 
trated in the southwestern States, particulculy m (Bsdifomia and 
Texas; New York and Illinois also have large numbers of immi- 
grants. 

In school year 1984-1985, approximate 277^000 children were 
served under the Emergenpy Im mig r an t Education jprogram^ How- 
ever, it is estimated that M many SSO^OOO children were eligible 
for a^istahce. Twenty^ight Stetes re^^ grants under the pro- 
gram in 1984-1985. The States, receiving the largest grants in FY 
1984 were Galifonria^ Texas, New York, and Illinois. 

Children &re eligible for the Trwisition Program for Refugee 
Caiildreh for up to three years; This figure has remained relatively 
stable oyer the jMt sey^^ Out of this number, 27,50(9 of 

these refugees OTe chilih^n;^over one-half of them are of school age. 
One-thirf of the J-e^ arriving annually are between 

the ages of 1^2 and 17, generally secontoy school level. Refugee 
children in^seconda^ «:_hppls_ are considered to have a greater need 
for language and instructional support than their younger cblihter- 
parts. 

^In FY 1985, the States reported^82,00b refugee chndren were eli- 
gible for theLtrfmsitidnprc^ This represents a decline of about 
12,000 children from the previous year. Over qne-fdujth_ of these 
cMdren Uye in C^ifornia. Other States with large numbers of ref- 
ugee children are Texas, Florida, Massachusetts, and Illiribis. 
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SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

The Emergency Immigrant Mucatibn^ A $30 
million AH assistance^fbr FY 1985 and $40 million annually for FY 
1986-1989. In FY 1985, $30 smiion was^ a^^^ 

Administration's 198(3^ bud^t^equest for recission of the FY 1985 
funding and zero funding in FY 1986, Congress again appropriated 

$3tt million for the current^cal year, _ _ 

For each df_FY 1983-1986* $16.6 million ha^^ approjOTated 
for the Transition -Program for Refugee Chiidren; in 1981, the $23 
millidh ayailahle for the prdgram prdyided__$L57 for each^^re 
child, only about 6% of the cost to local governments of educating 
each child. 

B. A RIGHT TO OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

1. Empi/dyment 

a. training for disadvantaged youth and adutts: titia: ii-a, job 
training partnership act (p.l. 97-300) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

Title n-A of the Job Training :^rtnerahip Act (JTPA) provides 
various forms M training odd _r^ assistance to cUsadyahtag^ 

adults and youth: This progr^n bepm. in FY 1984 and succeeded 
siriiilar activities, provided under the C^rn^reheLhsiw_ Emj)^ 
and Training Act (C^A), P,L. 93-203, which was enacted in 1973^ 
ahd^ remained ih_ pperation _ until _un|dern_ehtatidh _pf JTPA. The 
original CHCA was amended at the end of 1974^ by P.L. 93-567, 
^iiph_prbvided_ a cbimtercyclical public jetyice emplo3ra pro- 
gram to address the needs of the unemployed during the. economic 
recession at that time. CETA was again amended iii 1978 (P.L. 
95-524) when various reforms were made in the program. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Under Title II-A, funds are provided to State Governors, who re- 
serve 22% of the State allotment for varioxis Statewide activities. 
The remaining 78% is passed through to local service delivery 
areas, where training programs are planned and operated jdihtly 
by locally elected officials and Private Industry Coimcils (Pic's). At 
least 51% of PiC membera are business and ihdust^ representa- 
tives, llie T©3t must represent a variety of interests, including but 
not Umited _t6,_com uhibhs, educa- 
tional ^encies, rehabilitation ^enciesEmd othera^ - 

__A_t least 40% of fohds_at thejfocal_ley^^ spent, for jrouthj 

ages 16-21, and hig^ school dtop-outs and welfare recipients niust 

JeryM e<|uitab^ Recording to their pr^iprtio^ of _the eligible 
local population. No more than 15% of funds at the local lievel may 
be used for admiiiw^^ and no more tha^^ 

the local level may be used for the combined costs of administra- 
tion, supportive seryioBs, n and a certelti 
amount of work experience. Local programs must meet or exceed 
performance standards; failure to meet the^ statidards may result 
in sahctidhs by the Governor. 
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. Authdiized actiylti^ iiiclude job search^^^^ 
ing, remedial education and Basic skills training, classroom train- 
ing, dri-4;hHpl>traiiung, schddl-t^hwpr^^ trajisition assistance^ Jiter- 
ac^ and bilingual training, work experience, supportive services 
and necessary needs-based payments. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT, 

la accordance witli local program plans, contracts may be devel- 
oped with a wide variety of sei^c as j)ublic 
schools, vocational and technical schoob, community colleges, com- 
muni^-based orgai^^ private emplc^^ers, the 
* public employment service, and others. 

At least 90% of pju^icipantsjai^he p^ ecohoinical- 
ly disadvantaged^ with the remahting 10% having some other bar- 
rier to employment^ iiid liSaited_tOL th<Mfe who have 
limfted En^fah-langua^e proficiency, or we displaced homemakers, 
school dropouts, teenage parents, handicapped, older workers^ vet- 
erans, or others. 

PROVISIONS FOR eOMMUMTY INVOL^m^ 

_ RiSrepntativp of cplmmuni^^^ prganizaUons may serve as 

members of PiGs. Further, community^based oii;anizations may be 
service providers, in accordance with local prc^arn plans. Repre- 
sentatives of community-based or^uiizations also ms^ be members 
of the State Job T^£^ which oversees the 

program at the State level and advises the Governor. 

SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

1980 »$3.191 

1981 » 3.063 

1982 n.574 

1983 12.181 

1984 « 1.886 

1985 1.886 

1986.......^^..„„... 1.863 

1986 (Gramm-Rudman 8equefltert................:.....:.:...::...::::~...:.:.:::.::. 1:783 

> indicat«a funding for comparable activites u nder the Compr«henflive Employment 
irnd TraimiPg Act: title JItB C-ttxaimhg-^ duadvant^ied adults and^youth^^itle 
rV-A (youth empk^rment and training programs); and title Vn (Private Sector 

Initiativee Proj^ram). _ 

^ » The JTPA ifl funded on a program year basis* with^ program years ninning^^^ 
July 1 tp JTune 80 of the (oUowmm year* JFiacal year laSi appropiiatu 
during program year 1984. from July 1, 1984. to June SO. 19S6. Also^appropriated during 
Tucal^^ear 1984 was 11.415 billion for the transition period Irbm Oct I. 1983, io June 

B. SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM: TITLE II-B, 
JOB TRAINiNG PARTNERSHIP ACT (P.t. 97-300) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

The Smnmer You& Employment ani Training Program has 
been authorized by Title IfB of the JobLTraihihg Partnership Act 
(JTPA) since PY 1984. The current program is- the successor to a 
similar activity d|)erated since 1975 under the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (GETA) (P.t. 93«263). The program pro- 
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vid^ effljpidyinent^^^ opportunities for disadvantaged 

yoiith during the summer months. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

PHmdiri^ for this program is the same as .JfPA Title II-A. This 
program, however, may operate only in _the_ summer months. No 
more than 15% can be spent^ for administrative costs. Authoriaed 
actiyiti^ mclu^ education, classroom and on- 

the-jdb-traihing, work experience, job search assistance and cduh- 
seling, and supportive services. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Participants must be economically diMd^vMtaged youth ages 16- 
21j_althdugh disadvantaged 14 and 15 year olds may participate at 
local option. 

In each local area, program planning ^d oversight is conduct^ 
jointly by local elected officii iahd Private Industry Councils 
(PIG's). In accordance with local plans, contracts for service deliv- 
ery may be deyeloped with various organizations, including schools, 
vocational and technical schcKds^^ lc^ gbverhmeht agencies, cbm- 
muhity-based organizations, and others. 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMmffTY INVOLl^MEim 

Representative of cgmmunity-based organizations may serve as 
members of Jocal Private Industry Qjuncils^ Further^ cprnrnunity- 
based grgahiaatibri^ may be service deliverers, in accordance vdth 
local program plans. 

SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



1980.. 
1981.. 



Fiscal year Appropriation 

(in milliona) 

»3609 



» 839 

1982 1685 

19oo X OOK 

1984 ; z:::z:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::;: a825 

1985 : 725 

1986..,...,^._...,_ ...:..::::.:.:::::::.::::::::;;Z^^^^^ 665 

1986 (Gramm-Rudman seqaestef)::.::..::.::.::.::...::..................... 636 

« In ^1983 and prior jjreaiTB. ftmda _ apprppriated for a_ particular_riflca__year_Wai» 
ayeiJabJe dunM -tha aummei^ of that fisGaX year (i.e.. fiBcal year 1983 appropriations 
were available for the;8ummer of 1983). Amounts shown were for program as autHoHred 
under me _(»fnc>i^ensive-EmpIo^^ Training Act. _ _ _ _ 

'^^S^ available for the summer of_1986. Also appropriated duriiii Hs^ 
year 1984 -was $826 million for the summer of 1984. 



C. SERVICES FOR DISLOCATED WORKERS: TTTLE III, JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP ACT (P.L. 97-300) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

Title iii of the Job Training Pmiiereiu^ Act (JTPA) authorizes 
employment and related services for workers permanently dis- 
placed from their jote. The took effect in FY 1983 and had 
ho counterpart in previous em^oymeht and training programs. 
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FUimiNG MECHANISM: 

- 01 annual ^pprbpnatioii for this program, 75% are allocated to 
States according to Jfom operate the program 

and may contract with J variety of service deliverers, including 
lodal governments and IMvate fcdt^^ Qoundls, lat^^ 
tions, community colleges, community-based organiTatiom, private 
employers and othere. The remedhihg 25% of Federal aJ)pr<3>Ha^ 
tibns js reierved by the^ Secretary of Labor for discretional^^ use. 

bi order to receive the Feder^ fuhds,^ Stat^ must furnish an 
equal amount of non-F^eraL re^mrceSj^wWch^ m^ cc®t 
of training provided under this program by State jDr local agencies, 
private hdhprbfit biganizatipns or private for-prbfit employers; and 
State funded unemployment insurance benefits to eligible dislocate 
ed workers participating in the program. No more than 30% of 
Federal Junds mayjfe for the combined c(S3ts of adminiBtra- 
tion,^ supportive services, allowances and stipends. Authorized ac- 
tivities include joi> sewch assista^^ retraining 
including on-the-job-training, relocation assistance and supportive 
services. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Participants must ^^^^ and be unlikely to 

return to their previous occupation or industry^ or must have lost 
their iobs_ as a result of a^msmen^^ br_facility clbs^^ 
ticipants can also be long-term unemployed with limited opportuni- 
ties for reemployment in a similar occupatibh in tM 
they live, including older workers whose age is a barrier to employ- 
ment. 

movisims for community involvement 

Qo^SlUi^ty-bared brganizatibiis may participate in the program 
as service deliverers. Labor organizations must be consulted in the 
case of prb^sed activities serviiig a sulgtenfcilQ Au of umbn 
members. Further,- community-based ^organizations may. be mem- 
bers of the State Job Training Cbbrdihatihg Council^ which bver- 
sees State operations and advises the Governor. 

SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



1983 » $110 

1984 «223 

1985 223 

1986.,,..^,^^.^,,.,.^^^..^^,^.,^. 100 

1986 (Gramm»Rudman sequester) 96 

^ First year of program operations. The JTPA programs are funded on a prognun 
yest basUt srith program Sreara^^i^ July 1 to June SO of the foUpwing year. 

* Fiscal year 1984 appropriations were available in program year 1984, from July 1, 
1984. to J_unjB_S0» 1985^Al«) appropriated in fiscal year 1984 were $94 million available 
during the transition period from Oct. 1. 1983. to June SO, 1984. 
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D. JOB corps: TltLE fV-B, JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT (P.t. 97-300) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

Job Gorps began in 1965 as a residential training and remedial 
education pfbgrMn_fgr disadvaht^ed vouth^ authorized under the 
Economic Qpportimity Act^f 1964 (F.L. 88-452). It then becarae 
part of the Cpmprehehsi_ve_ Employment and Training Act (GETA), 
fP.L. 93-203) and now is authorized under Title IV-B of the Job 
Training Pmr^^^ The program's goal is to enable 

young people to gam the necrasary skills^and education to become 
pr(xluctive^embers__p^^ force. The residentiS nature of 

the program is^ structured to provide an alternative to the young 
person's home ehvirbhmeht to assist achievehieht of this goal. 

FUNDING MECHA NISM: 

The Ifepartment of^ tabor -contracts with public agencies of pri- 
yate concerns, fOT and operation of Job Corps 

centers. Authorized ^activities include intensive programs of educa- 
^^9% V(CK3ational_ tf experience^ counseling, vocational 

and recreational activities, physical rehabilitatidri and develop^ 
ii?6n.^> ^d j)ther_ac^^^ In additibhi personal allowances are pro- 
vided during participation and a readUustment allowance is provid- 
ed upon successful cbmpletibh bf the program. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Eligible participai^ must be economically disadvant^ed 14-21 
year dlds^ who n and live in an environ- 

ment detrimental to successful participatidn in nbn-residential_i)rcK 
^^s. Gener^^ may hot remain in the program 

longer than two years. 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMlfNIlYIl^OLVEM 

Th® ,Secf etaiy bf LalK>r is to encourage and cooperate in 

activities ix) establish a mutually beneficial relationship between 
(^rps ce^^^ cbmmiuuties. Community advisory 

councils are^ required to be established to provide mechanisms for 
JPint discUssiq^^ and for planning programs of 

mutual interest. ^IWs includes activities such as cTOgeratirig with 
cdmniunity official giving adyahce notice bf changes in center 
rules, procedures^ or activities that may affect or be of interest Jo 
the cdmmurii^; e^^^ of enroUees in programs 

for community fanprovement, and arranging recreatidnal_athletic 
or similar events in which ehrbllees and local residents may par- 
ticipate together. 



SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



Fiscal year 



Apjjrojpriatibn 
(in millioTxs) 



1.980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 



>$416 
>561 
> 590 
>618 
= 599 
617 



2d 
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1986 „ ._. 640 

1986 (Gramrri-Rudrnan eequester) 6i3 

1 Indicatca appropriaSona Jor JoS-Corpa as autbbria^d under CETA. 

■ The^ JTPA -programs are funded on a program year_ basis, with_ program years 
ninning irom JuIy L-taJAihe-3Q-of the foUbwinff year. Fiscal year 1984 appropriation 
were available in program year 1984, from July 1. 1984, to June 30, 1985. Also 
appropHated during CiscaLvfiar 1984 were WIS million for the transition p«ribd from 
Oct. 1, 1983, to June 30, 1984. 



E. WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM J WN) : trn^ IV-C, SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

(P.L. 90-248) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND mS fORY: 

TThe Work I^^ in 1967 to 

help recipients of Aid to Families witli Dependent Children (AFDC) 
^ l^pme self^uj^ empldjoneht and 

related assistance to AFBC recipients who are considered able to 
wbrk^ Vn[N has times over the past 19 yeairs. 

The public Employment Service and the State welfare agency 
iqint_ly_atoihister _t^^ WIN program. States are authorized to oper- 
ate demonstrations in w'ich the State welfare agency atoiinisfers 
the program exclusively. The Employment Service may refer indi- 
viduals to other employment and training program provid^ra, such 
as those providing services under the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA). 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

WIN is administered at the State leveL To receive a Federal 
WIN allotment, States must funiish a 10% hgn-FMera^ match, 
either in cash or in-kind. All AFDG recipients considered able to 
work are required to register with the WIN progrfiun and _make 
themselves available for work if a suitable job is found through, the 
Employment Service, lii additiohjJSartic^ may _r»cMye skUl a^^ 
sessments, job training, job search assistance, and supportive serv- 
ices. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT, 

All applicants or recipients of i^SG,^ ^e 16 and older, must reg- 
ister with the WIN p/ogram^ except the fpllpwihg^^bu^ iU, 
incapacitated, elderly, full-time students, people living too far irom 
a WIN site, caretakers of jll or incapacitated_ mem^_rs_ o^ 
household, individuals working at least 36 hours per week, jnothera 
of children under age 6, and pregnant wgmen m 
ter. In two-pareht families, one parent is exempt if fee other is reg- 
istered with WIN. AFDC recipim WIN_partici|Lati^^^ 
must accept available jobs, training or services needed to prepare 
them for employment. Refusal to do so without good caUse^ will 
result in a sahctidh, loss of benefits or possible dismissal from the 
program. 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMUNITY INVOL VEMENT 

_ Tp the extent possible, WIN nrograms are to be coordinated with 
activities operated by Private Industry Councils Under JTPA. Com- 
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munity-based organizations may serve as members of these Private 
Industry CJbuhcils. Private Industry Gbuncils are authorized to 
advise WIN program^ of jobs for 

which WIN participants can be trained and referred. 

SUMMARY OF FUifDING £EVELS: 



1980.......................:^ $365 

l98i:.:....:::.:.:.:.:::.:::.:..:.:.:..:..:.::....:..........................„ 365 

1982::.:::...::.......................... 28i 

1983........... 271 

1984 27i 

1985 267 

i986.....„..„.^....^.....^.......^^ 220 

i986 (Gramm-Rudman sequester) 211 



F. REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973, AS AMENDED (P.L. 93-112) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

The purpose of the Rehabilitation Act is to develop and imple^ 
ment, tlirough rese^ of 
equal opportunity^ comprehensive and coordinated programs of vo- 
cational rehal^^ independent living. The Act authorize 
the Federal-State vocational rehabilitation (VR) program which 
provides State alldimehts for vbcatibhal rehabilitation services for 
handicapped individuals so that such peraoM m^ 
engage in emplbyment to the extent of their capabflities. To be eli- 
gible to receivf^ F^deraLallptmgrit,^ client as- 
sistance program to inform clients and applicants of the services 
avaUable under this Act. 

Tlie Act authorizes ^iiscretionary service progrmns, including 
projects for Americiah Indiana and rnigraht workers, speciS pro- 
grams for the severely handicap^d^^ training 
projeKjts with industry^ and specim recreation projecte.Jn addition, 
the itet authorizes in^ for severely handi- 

capped persons who da not currently have employment potential. 
Funds are fiJro au to assist in the training and develop- 

ment of qualified pei^onnel to serve handicapped inSviduals. 

Other programs authorized uh the Act include the National 
institute on DisabiUty and Reh^^^ which adminis- 

ters a program of rehabilitation research and xroordinates- other 
Federal research pr the Natiph- 

al Council on the Handicapped,^ which provides policy advice 4;o the 
Administratipn the Architectural and Trahs- 

portetion Barriera GompHance Board, which enforces Federal ac- 
ce«sil3Uity statutes regarding handicapped individuals. The Act also 
provides ^ protections for handicapped individuals^ ^iJ^^^^J^^S 
ndndiscrirnination and affirmative action provisions affecting Fed- 
erally administered and Federally assisted programs. 
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FUNDING MECHANISM: 

- The- Act authorizes formula grant ^otmente Jbr the Federal? 
State VR program. Tlie formula is based on State j^j)ulati^^ 

pei^ capita income, with the lower income States receivings a propor- 
tionately larger alldtmeht^ on a per capita basis. State VR agencies 
authorized \jo receiye these Feder^ ^lotments, which must be 
matched on an 89% Federal-2G% State matching basis. Other for- 
mula grant programs authgnzai und^^^ the Act Jnclude the client 
assistance program and State aUotments for independent living. 

Funds for other service programs authorized under the Act are 
distributed at the discretion of the Secretary of Education and may 
have specified matching requirements. EKscretibnary fiihds are gen- 
erally_ distributed^ ^ ^rant plr coEhbrac^^ to public or jpriy ate ndnprdf^ 
it oi^anizations yAdch successfully cor ;pete for these awctrds. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Vbcatibhal rehabilitation services are auth^^ 
individuals^ a term de^ed to include those pereona with a physical 
or mental disability whicli results in a substantial handicap to em- 
ployment. The^handicapEHBd individual must be expected to benefit 
in terms of employabiHty from the services provided. Ihdepehdeht 
living Jeivices are authori^d for peraons jwhose ability to engage 
in employment, or "v^diose ability to function independently in the 
fardily or community^ is limited by the severity of the disability. 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMUNIIT Il^L^^MENT: 

- The National Council on the Handicapped serves as ^the formn 
through which cdhstituehc^ groups and handicapped indiyiduals 
can have input to the development of Federal poligr^. The Coimciiis 
composed of 15 merbbers appointed by the Presideht^ with the 
adyice and consent of the^^^ rep- 
resentative of handicapped individuals^ Jiational brganizatibhs con- 
cern^ with the liandicapp^ the r^ research commtini- 
ty, business concerns^ and labor orgsmizations. At least five mera- 
l^rs are handicapped persons or parents or guardians of haiidi- 
capped^rsons.- — 

The Federal-State VR program provides comprehensive 
to enable handicapped individuals to become employable. State VR 
agencies prbvide these services under ah individualized written, re- 
habilitation program. The written program can include evaluation, 
physical and mental restbratibh, vbcatibhal traihihg, special de- 
yipes.IISyired foi^ employment Placement, foUow-up^^^^ 
and any other services necessary to make the handicapped person 

employable^ 

- Discretionary programs for special populations such as American 
IndiaiiSj migrant, workers,, and severely handicapped ^rsons,_ in- 
clude these services ^d any other specialized services^ required to 
help make the hahdicapp^ person employable. T^ 
living prop'am is authorized to provide any vocation^ rehabilita- 
tibh service, as apprbpriate, as well as any other service required to 
enhance the abilify of the handicapped person to live and function 
indepHgndently in the family br the cbmmunity. 
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SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS'. 



TiscaJ year Appropriation 





943,900,000 



» In fiscal year 1986, 87 percent--of the_fundB appropriated under _the act were 
appropnated for the JFederaltState VR program: Fundkiorihe-dther^rog^ author- 
ized under the act are appropriated separately and are not shown above. 



2. Basic Family Support 



A. Alb TO FAMILIES WITH DJEPENDENT CHILDREN (AFDC): TITLE IV OF 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT (P.L. 74-271) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

Aid to Dependent Oiadrm establisfied by the Social 

Security Act of 1935 as a cash grant progroin to eriabte States to 
aid needy childreji without fathera. Renamed Aid to Families With 
Dependent ehildren (AfpC) in 1962 <P.L. 87-31), the prbgrmn pro- 
vides cph welfare pajraents for needy children and their mothers 
or other caretaker relatives, who are deprived of parental support 

J^-J^aU^ fr'-^m home cohtihuously, 

are incapacitated, deceased, or unemployca; or their mothers are 
mcapacitated, absent of dead^ _ 

Each State defines its "need"^ sets its own benefit levels, estab- 
lishes according to Feder^ JSiidelineSi the income and resource 
limits, and administers the program or supervises its administra- 
tion.- All States, the District of Columbia,, Guami Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands offer AFDG to iieedy cBidren vrfthout able- 
bodied fathers at home, and 25 jurisdictions offer_F(^er^ cash sup- 
plenlents also to children in iwo-parent families who are needy be- 
cause one^ pM-ent^ unemployed iAFDC^UP gr _ Aid to_ Families 
With Dependent Childreh of Unemployed Parents). EligibHity for 
AFBG on the basis of a^parent's unemployment isjiniit^ to those 
familiesjn wluch_ t^^ principal wage earner is unemployed. 

The most drastic xhanges- to the program were implemeiitod 
under the Omnibus Buj^et Reconciliatidh Act (DBRA), passed by 
CS)ngress in the summer of 1981. It has been estimated that OBRA 
changes in AFDC pi^hed_600J)00 individuals below the poverty line 
in 1982, independent of the effects of that year's recei^^ 

Partly in response to this .growing poverty populatidh. Congress 
took steps to soften the impact of the OBRA welfare cuts in 1984, 
These provisions, which t<K)k effect at the start of FY 1985, raised 

§ualificatibh levels for AFDC assbtmice ffom 150 to 185% of a 
tate's standard of need, thereby extending eligibility to a wider 
fcmge of low-ihcbme famU^ 

Congress also liberalized the treatment of AFPC earningi, so 
that recipjerits who worked retained more of their benefits. It ex- 
tended the dferegard of $30 in rnonthly earnings from fdur mbiithi 
to one year, and it granted the $75 staridard deduction to part-time 
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as well as -full-time workera Hd^^^ 

limit bh the program's work incentive bonus— disregard of one- 
third of residual earning (those leftjiftef specified dMUctioM 
hally, the 1984 clianges allowed families recei^ong monthly child 
support payments to keep the first $50 gr month without couhtihg 
such support as income in determining their AFSC berefits. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The Federal Goveitiment pays at feast 50% of each State's bene- 
fit payments and more thmi 70% in 11 States. Federal matching 
fp? APTKJ varies fi-dm State to State, depehdihg withih limits, bh 
per capita income. Under matching formulas^ in the law^ about 55% 
of each AFDC benefit dollar _is_ paid by: the F^eral Gbverhmeht 
and 45% of each AFDC benefit dollar is paid by the State®, some of 
which reguire Ipcal g^ costs. The Federal share 

varies among States, ranging from 509w to-78.42% and it is inverse- 
ly related to State Federal Government 
pays 50% of administra tive costs in^ States. 
.The P^eral share of a State's APT5C payments is determined by 
the matching formula specified for Medicaid in Title XIX of the 
Sbcial_ S^urity Act. States may choose ah alternate formula^ speci- 
fied for jyroe only in TStle IV of the Act, but in early FY 1986, 
hbhe did sb. Unlike the Medicaid formula, this regular AFTie for- 
mula places a ceiling on average benefits eligible for Faleral funds. 

SERVICES PROVIDED-. 

(1) WIN Ptv^gram and WIN Demoiisirdtiohs: 

Under the WIN demdnstratidh prcaects, States are_^raiitted_to 
design ah alternative to WIN, achninisteredjolely by State welfare 

ATOC r^^ whd _are_ selected for jdJu^^^^ 
WIN must accept avmlable jobs, training or needed services to pre- 
pare them fdr empldymeht._ Refusal to db sb without ^bbd cause 
will result in a sanction, which would limit or lessen the level of 
^^^fi^ J^^^ iiit^ In the case bf 
two-parent families, the entire family is made ineligibie. 

Effective for tM yeara begmnihg after December 31, 1981, WIN 
registrants and :^^e recipients were added to the list of target 
grdUjps fdr whdm employers can receive a t^geted jobs credit. Ttie 
credit is equal to 50% of up to |6,00d in wages for the first year of 
empldyment and 25% bf such wages for the second year. 

(2) Job Search: 

_Tlie Act jeraits States to require AFDC applicants and recipi- 
ents to ^participate in a program of emplojrment search beginning 
atjihe time bf applicatiori. After ah initial eight-week search period 
for applicants, AFDC recipients may be required to participate Jn 
eight weeks bf job search each year. This means that in the first 
year, upto 16^ weeks of employment search may bo requirrfj with 
eightjweeks per year thereafter. At State option, Hie job search re- 
quirement may^ be limited to certain groups dr classes df individ- 
uals, who are required to register for WIN. An individual who fails 
to comply with the job search requirement is subject to the sahc- 
tibhs imposed under the WIN program. 

(3) Community Work Expertence Ingram: 
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Stetes mf^ operate j[jommunity Work Experience grograms 
(CWEPl if they chopse^^^ programs are commonly referred to 

as workfare" and require adult AFDC recijjients to peifdrm some 
sort of communis wbrk^ such as park beautification or as a teach- 
er aide, in exchange for AFDC benefits. The individual does not 
become a paid em^^ works off the AFDG benefit. 

Most State workfare programs are not Statewide. Massachuisetts, 
New York, and California have established embldjriherit dppdrtimi- 
ty programs for AFBe recipients under 4Jie CWEP framework. 

(4) Work Suj^ternenldtion diuL Grant Diuision: 

Recipients may be j>laced in jobs offerai by private as well 4as 
nonprofit employjBra; Sfete^ to offer 

a_ $30 plus bhe-tnird earned income disregard for up to nine months 
for participants. Federal ftindin&is limit^ tp the aggreg^^ of nine 
months worth of unreduced welfare grants for each participant in 
the work supplementation prbjpramj arid^a Stat^^ to de- 

velop its own meth<^ which AFBC grants are diverted to w^es 
and is not limited to prior law requirements., wiU^nnit 
Stat^ to pool the benefits of AFDC recipients actually participat- 
es in the program-rather than diverting the grant jmjan indiyid- 
ual^ase basis. The State of Minnesota is now operating a work sup- 
plementation program; several other States are considering the 
work supplemehtatibh option. 

^ AFBe for Unemployed Paren^^ 

Since^ 1961i JStates^^^^ been permitted to give to needy 

children of unemployed pareaits. And since 1971, Fedei^ regula- 
tions have specified that an AFTC parent can work no more than 
99 hours a month to be classified as unemployed. However, in 1981 
C^ii^*^ specified qualifying unemployed parent must be 

the family s principal earner. Almost half of the 54 jurisdictions 
mth AJF7X3 program used the bptibh to give AFDC 

cash benefits to the unemployed and partly employed. 

(6) Medicdid: 

States must provide Medicaid to families receiving cash assist- 
ance under AFDC. States are also required to extend this Medicaid 
coverage to AFDC individu8ds» at regular Federal matching rates, 
to ^the following jproUJs meeting AFpC incbme and resource re- 
quirements: W first-time pregnant women from the time of medical 
verification of pregnancv: (2)j>regtiaiLt_wbmeh_ih_t^^^ fami- 
lies, where the principal earner is unemployed^ from the time of 
medical verification of pregnancy; and^(3) chfidif h born oh or af t;er 
October lj^ 1983j_up^t^ age five, in two-parent famtiies. _ 
-Under present law. States are required to prdvide nihe months of 
Medicaid cover^e to families who lose eligibility for AJTMS due to 
the tennination of the one-4;hird disregard. States have the bptiqn 
of extending this cpyerage for an additional six montha in the case 
of a family that would be^ eligible for AFDC if the $30 plus brie^ 
third disregard^ were applied. 

(7) Ibod Stamps: _ 

AFDC families are also automatically eligible for food stamps 
(authorized by the Food Security AcJ; of 1985, P.L. 99-198), which 
provide importfiuit in-kind supplemfiht to the cash assistance 
paid under AFDC. Althourfi food stamp benefits are not counted in 
determining AFDC eligibility, the food stamp program does cbhsid- 
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er AFBe pe^ente to be coxmtabJe inodine and reduces the food 
stamp benefit by $.30 for each dollar of countable cash income. 

The number of AFfie recipients waB^Toughly 1 raillibn in 1940*^2 
million in 1950, 3_millioh in^l960, 8 million in 1970, over 10 miHion 
in 1971, and more than ii million in. 1975. Between 1960 and 1975^, 
the si^ of the AFDC pKJgilatipji^ The AI©e 

rolls dropped to 10.3 nmiion persons in 1979 and increased to over 
lO.a million AFDC -^iplejits_ih_1985._ 

Although there is no direct link between AFDC benefit payments 
and. poverty levels, there is_ a_hi^ association between numbers of 
A5TDC families and poor famffies. Between. 1961 and 1979, (the 
latest period for which data are_availabl8), the rate of AFDC reci- 
piency among white children climbed irom^2^per 100 children to a 
peak of 7.4 in 1977 and drbpi^ to_6.9 in 1979._For black cliildren^ 
the rate clirabed from 13.6 children per 100 in 1961-to a peak of 
39.8 in.JL975 and declined to 35.3 in_1979. pver the IS-yeeu period, 
1?61-1979, the rate climbed 214% for i«tote children, but 160% for 
black children, "nius, the gap in use of AEDC by the races nar- 
rowed,_In 1965, a black cliild was six t aiesas likely to be on AFDC 
as a white child; in 1979 a black child was five times as likely to be 
dn_AFr»C._ 

Stetes jiecide how much money families heed and how much to 
pa^ thosejYithout countable income. As of July 1986, 33 of the 54 
jurisdictions-(50 States, District of CtolUmbia^ GuamiL Puerto Rico, 
and Virgih M^^^ families 1^ than States say they neigd. 

Maximum AFDC benefits for a family of four in July 198_6_rahg^ 
from $144 in Mossissippi ($112.92 paid by the Federed Government) 
to $823 in Alaska ($411.50 paid by the Federal Government). 

REeiPIMmS WHO BENEFIT: 

^ To receive AFTSjajroehts, a farnily must pass two income tests: 
first, a gross income test, and second, a counted or net ihcome test. 
Tile gTc«s ini^me te^ 185% of the State's need standard for the 
relevant family size: and it applies to both applicants and enrbUees. 
lius was increased by^Qjhgress from 150% of the need standard in 
1984. No one with grosa income that exceeds 185% of the^ri^ 
standard can receive AITC.. fl>r_ applicants, the counted income 
test IS 100% of the need standard and it determines whether the 
family is deemed to bejh "need". However, to be eligible for an 
actual pa3rment, the family's counted income also must be below 
the^ State's payment standa^ which in 33 jurisdictions is below the 
need standard. 

Eligibility for Federally aided AFDC ends oh a child's 18th birth- 
da^,, or at the State's option upon a cjiiid's i9th birthday if the 
cmld is a fuU-^time student in a secdndaiy_or_techh^^ school and 
may reasonably be expected to complete the program before he or 
sne reaches age 19. Federal law requires cert|dn able-lg>died_rec^ 
ente^ induding i^^^^ whose youngest child is at least six years 
old ^ to register for wwk or job training. StatM may i^uire work 
re^strants to part^ in one of several work programs: Work 

Incentive (WE?) Program, Community Work Experience Program 
(CWEP), Wbrk^ugJlemente^^ Job Search, 

In 1981, Congress required that a portion of the income of a stejh 
parent be counted in determihihs AFDC eligibility and benefit 
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ambuhts. In 1984, a standard definition of AFDG assistance unit 
was established, which in_the home and 

all minor related children are to be included in the AFENG unit, 
wth eligibQity and benefit basj^ on the^ income and circt^ 
of the family unit. SSI recipients and stepbrothers ^and stepsisters 
jBxcluded from this require^ of monthly 

chHd support received by the unit is not counted when determining 
eligibility and benefits. In addition^ if a mihgr_whd_is liyirig in the 
same home of Jier parents and applies for aid as the parent of 
he^y_ jjluld,^ the mcpme the adolescent mother's parents is 
counted as^available to the filing unit. 

_ Finally^ FMeral law requires AFDC mothers to assign their child 
support xights to the State and to cooperate with welfare officials 
in establishing the paternity of a cliild born outside of marriage 
and in obtaining support payments from the father. AFDC also pro- 
vides cash aid to foster care of AITDC^ligible children removed 
from_ their homes by court ^rder and under certain conditions for 
those vbluhtarily placed in foster care. 

Persons 16 yeara of age or older, who are receiving or applying 
for AFDC, must register for work and training as a condition of 
AFDC eligibility. An individual may be exempt from the work reg- 
istratibn requirement if he or she is unable to participate due to 
illness, incapacity, advanced age, full-time student status, remote- 
ness frpm a work incentive (\\^N) program site, the need to care 
for an ill or incapacitated member of tne household, or working at 
least 30 hours per week. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

TOTAt STATE AND FEtJERAt EXPENDITURES 

[In niilliohs] 



Fiscal srear Benefits Adminlstrallve 









1980;;::::;:;;...::::...:::.....:........ 




$1,479 


1981:;;::::::....::;;;....:....;.;......; 




l,g48 


1982:;;..:;;;...;:..............:: 




1,756 


1983:;::.:::::...::::...........:.. 




1,83D 


1984:;;;;;:;:;..:;;;;.............. 




1,698 


1985;;:;;;:;::...;;;:.................... 




1,793 


1986;....:;;:....::;......;......;...... 




1,95D 



B. FOOD STAMP ACT OF 1977 (P.L. 95-113) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

The food stamp program is designed to increase the food purchais- 
ing ppwer of Idw-iricom families to enable them to buy a nutrition- 
ally adequate, iow-cost diet. The program enables a participating 
famUy to spend no ^^^^^ than 30% of its "countable" cash income 
on food. Food stemp benefits make up the difference between that 
amo^uht ahd the STO determined to be sufficient to buy an ade- 
quate low-cost diet. Thus, an eligible household with no countable 
cash_ihcome_ receives, the rdaxunum monthly food stamp allotment 
for its size (benefits also vary by family size), while one with some 
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cdimteble cMh_iiicpme_r^ a l^er allotment— reduced from 
the maxnnum at the rate of 30 cents for each dollar of countable 

cash income. 

Food stamp benefits are available to nearly sdl famili^ m^ing 
income and uqm<Lasset_eUgibMty tests, as long as certain fainiiy 
members fulfiU employment-related requirements. In additidn,_r(^ 
cipients of Aid to Famili«3 jwith Dependent Children (AFDG) and 
Supplemental Security income (SSI) benefitP are automatically eli- 
gible for food stamps. 

In 1961, President Kennedy^ in ^ecutive^ Order No. 1, ordered 
expansion of distribution of surplus food. In a foUow-up special 
rn^sage to Congr^, the Resident directed the Secretaiy of Agit 
cultareto eitsibDsh pilot food stamp pn^ams in specified areas for 
needy icamiiies, using general food assratance authority. 
- Since 1980, five laws have made.iul^taritifd changes affecting 
food stamp eligibility and benefits: the Gmnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act4)f 1981 (P.L. 97-35); the AgriMture and Food Act of 1981 
(P.L^ 97-98]; the Omnibus Budget Reconcatation 
97-253); the OmnibuB Continuing Resphit^bn for FY 1985 fP.L. 98- 
473)^ and the Foca Security A 

Onrnibns Bu^et Reconcitvaiion Aclj^ 19S1: This Act made nine 
significant reyisioiis^^a^ food stamp jiH^bility and benefits: 

—Income eligibility limits were Idwer^ M addinga new re- 
gUu^ement that_ eligible hbh-elderiy, non-disabled households 
have gross^month^ incomes below 130% of the Plderal_fK?ver- 
ty leyeJlB^X^tOTEi Tl^e prior rule, and thenfle retained for the 
elderiy and disabled, required that eligible hpUphplds have 
(^imtablo (netl m^ allowing for all ex- 
pense deduction— below the Federal poverty leve^.)_ 

— The fopd stfimiLprcm^ in Puerto Rico was replaced with 
a nutrition assffitance block grant, effective July l982._Thii 
grant was fimded a^^^ estimated to be t5%-25% below 

what would have been spent if food stamps had been continued 

^^he OommdnweM 

— Househoids with membei3 on strike were made ineligible, 
uiU^ eligible before the s^ 

— First-mbhth benefita were required ta be prorated to re- 
flect the date of applK^tidn, thereby reducing first-month ben- 
efits for many recipients. _ _ _ _ 

J— Schedulea benefit increases to reflect food price inflation 
were pcwtpbried from January 1982 and each Januaiy ttiereaf- 
ter to April 1982, July 1983, October 1984, and each October 
thereafter, 

-r-Scheduled increases in the "standard daductipn" to reflect 
™9atMW) _t^^ increases that would have resulted 

becarae x)f Ictb countable income) were jK>stppned from Janii. 
a^ 1982 ani each January thereafter to July 1983, October 
1984s and each October^herej^ter. 

— Sshedu^^ limit oh deductions for. high 

shelter costs and dependentKjare expenses to reflect inflation 
(and the benefit _ih^^^ that would have resulted for some 
recipients because of 1^ countable income> were pdsttx^ned 
from January 1982 and each Jfmuaiy thereafter to July 1983, 
October 1984, and each October thereafter. 
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I^lUl^_Qn_fpr earn^_ihcpme was 20% to 

18% of household eEimings, reducing benefits to those with 
earned income.. 

- —Related peraons were required to apply together as a 
_ siii^le household, with certain excepticms. 

Agripuiture and F&cxiAct oflSSl: Tins Act made five notable re- 
visions to program eligibility and benefit rules: _ 

- —Benefit increases postponed by the 1981 Omnibus^Budget 
RecohciliatiQn Act were further p^tponed from April 1982, 
July 1983, October 1987, and each Oii^ber th to Cteto- 

ber 1982 and eacli October thereafter (thereby eliminating any 
benefit increaros for FY 

— Statea and localitit^ were given authoiity ta operate 
"wortffure" progTfi^^ fprJ;5^plQyable_f^^ recipients. 

—A portion of the income and Tcsources of ejigibla aliens' 
sjwnOTra was m to the alien for food 
stanop eligibility and benefit jpurposra. _ 

■y-The cat^dries of recipients required to fulfill work r^ 
quirements were expanded to include parents with dependent 
childrehi^uiUess the_c_l^ 

—More household income was required to be counted by re- 
ffinrih^_cbnsideratioh reimbursements for expenses 

and payments ta third partis as income. 
Qnnibiis_ Budget Recohciliatibh Act of 1982: This Act contained 
15 substential eligibiUi^ and benefit revisions: 

—Food stamp benefits were reduced across-the-board by ap- 
proximately 1%, throujgh a requirement that mpim f<^ 
stamp monthly benefits equal only 39% of the cost of the Agri- 
culture Department's "Thrifty Fwi Plm'S rather thm the fuJ^ 
cost of the plan — effective October, 1982 throti^ September, 
1985. 

— All benefit calculations (including inflation updates) were 
required to be founded i&iw to the iiea^ __ 

—The defiintion of "disabled person" was expanded ta in- 
clude certain veterans md_vetera qualt^- 
ihg them for the more Hberai treatment accorded the elderly 
anddisalfled. 

—The net income test (replaced with a grc^ income trat in 
1981) was__reintrciduc_^^ house- 
holds, thereby subjecting them to both a gross and net income 

test. 

^ — -Counting of any^uly cost-of-living increase for social secu- 
rity and veterans' benefits recipients was delayed until Octo- 
ber. _ - - - _ _ 

__— The July 1983_incre^^ in the stahdai^ deduc^idh (called 
for in 1981 le^lation) was delayed until October 1983 (with 
future mcrefyses to occur each Octebef). 

— T&e July 1983 increase in the limit on deductions for high 
shelter costs and dependent-care expenses (called fbr in 1981 
legKilation) was delayed until October 1983 (with fiiture in- 
creases to occur Mch CSrtio^ 

—The use of "stan^-d utility allowances" to reduce count- 
able income was limited. 
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_ '-::^ftmh AfeiM were required to be 

comited as assets in determining eligibiU^ 

— Permiflsive authority was granted States to jtidge AFBC 
households as having met the food stamp test oh asset hold- 
ings. _ _ _ _ 

— Permissive author ity was graited States to require food 
stamp recipients to begin a "job search" program at applica- 
tion. 

— Dfequalification from food stamps was required for^w 
meht employees dismissed from employment due to participa- 
tion in a strike. 

—Work requirements were applied to parents or caretakers 
ift Jio^sehql(^ where another adiilt was already subject to the 
requirements. 

_ — RtUp dis^ pbstsecdhdaiy students were tightened 

hy limiting the exemption for parents to parents of very young 
children. 

—Prorated l^nefits Xin _ fUft month of participation) of 
less than $19 were eliminated, and prorating procedures were 
applied to hpusehp^ failing to reapply in a timely manner. 
Omnibus &>ntinuiris^ Resolution ^f^^^ This Act^ made only 

one m^or chaise in food stamp benefit rules, it restored the i% 
benefit reduction mandated iii 1982, effective November 1984. 

Focd Security Act of 1985:. iMe XV tliis Act included 16 msyor 
revisions to fo6d stamp^^^ prdvisidhs: 

—States were required to d^ign and implement employment 
and training program for food stamp recipients. 

—The collection of sales taxes ori food stamp purchases was 
proTiibited. 

•^Automatic fo<>d stamp eligibiU^ was granted to house- 
holds composed entirely of AFDC or SSLrecipients. 

— Pemussive aUthm^^ was granted States to disregard the 
first $50 a months in child support payments as income for food 
stfiunp puijwi^s, if the State psiid the benefit ccwst^f doing so. 

—Hie earned income deduction (reduced fro^ 20% to 18% of 
earnings in 1981 Illation) was Testored to 20%^^ 

~^^^^„^n^ji^Mpt bijjvft^elter cbste and dej^hderit- 

care expense were raised substantially,- thereby reducing 
counteble income (fiui^ increasing benefits) for many recipiehiS 
with these expenses. 

_ ~The Jdefinitidh of "disabled person** was expanded to in- 
clude jidditional veterans, railroad retL- ement atmuitc^ 
recipients, and others, thereby granting them the more liberal 
trratment accorded the eldiBrly and di^^ 

—Puerto Rieb*s block grant fimding was increased. 

~I^™itetions .on_aisets that may 1^ held by an eligible 
household were increased. The- dollar limit applied to non-el- 
derly hdusehplds rose from $1,500 to $2,000, and the limit ap- 
plied to single-person elderly households rose from $1,500 to 
$3,000^ 

—Assets having a lien against them were excluded as counts 
able assets for eligibility determinations. 
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— Property directly related to the maintenance or use of a 
vehicle that is excludai ipet Ce.g.j a vehicle 

used foi^business purposes) was excluded a countable asset, 
_ r-^^l^_iQYerning the treatm with selfnem- 

plo3m:ient income (such as farmersX were iiberalized, 

__--DiiiUalUicatipii _o^ ^ entire hguseh<^ the failure of 
any member to meet work- requirements was replaced by a 
rule that disqualifies the whole hcusehdld only if the house- 
hold Jiead fails a work requirement. 

—Student eligibility rules were changed by: exempting per- 
sons assigned to school under a Job Training Partnership Act 
program £rdm the fixxi stamp program's special t<^ts for stu- 
dents; aiid disregarding the tuition and mandatory fee^drtK)n 
of education aid without regard to whether the school requires 
a high sch^l djj)lom 

—Earnings received by on-the-job trainees in Job Training 
Partnership Act_j)ro counted, as 
earned income for_ food stamp purposes, except in the case of 
depenMnts_unde_r_19^ _ _ 

— Provisions requiring that only the portion^ of education aid 
deypted to tmtidh and mandatbiy school fees be disregarded 
forfood stamp purposes were reinforced. 

—A requirement was adopted to cbuht as income providing 
that any portion of a re^ar cash welfare grant provided for 
living expenses that is diverted to a third party (with certcdh 
—exceptions). 

The listing of major eligibility and benefit chang^ does not in- 
clude numerous legislative revisions to administrative ililes that 
may have ah effect on eligibility and benefits— such as rules gov- 
®™i5R *5?P_n^hly fejwrting of mcome and hqUieh 
by recipients, the use of a prior (rather than currentX month's 
ific^me iii dete^ procedures for verificatidii of 

information provided by recipients, 
__At the FWeral leyeli thejfo^ stamp i)rogram_ is ^ate 
the Food and Nutrition Service of the U,S, Department of Agricul- 
ture wWchdirec^^ localities in their adminMratiye 
tasks; which is xesponsibie for the printing and distribution of 
stamps ior_ the States; _a^^^ oversees participatigh by retail food 
storesand^ther food outlets. At the^ State^nd local levels, the pro- 
gram is admihi^ along with the AFDC program, by welfare 
departmente-which are re»9ponsibie for determining eligibility and 
issuing benefits. 

- The ibod stamp program operates in all 50 States, the District of 
C^Qumbia^ the Virgin Islands and Guam. Through June, 1982, it 
also operated in Puerto Rico. However, in July, 1982, the program 
was legislatively terminated and replaced by a fb<Kl aid prdgr€un 
deigned iy the Commonwealth and Federally funded through an 
annual block grant. This program grants cash benefits somewhat 
smaller^than food stamp benefits to about 1.4 niiUion t^redns. 

The Federal Government, under the authority of the Pood Stamp 
Act of 1977, establishes the rules that govern the program; witri 
certain minimal variations for Alaska, Hawaii and the teri:itories. 
They are nationally uniform. States rtiay opt to offer the program 
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or hot; but if a State chooses to offer it, it must offer the program 
throughout the State. 

EUGIBIUTY: 

The food stsmp program im|)qses three^ major tests for eligibility: 
income limits, liquid asset limitations, and employment-related re- 
quirements. - 

__m_ determining eligibility for most famiii^, <AFDC-SSI families 
are automatically eligible fdi^fqpd stamf^J, the food stamp program 
l(^ks at the entire family's monthly income. Both gross and cbun^ 
able Eaonthly incdme is considered. Grbss^^^ includes aH cash 
iScome of the household, except for enei^ assistance^ the^^rtion 
of student aid used for mandatory fees, reimbursements 

for Expenses, and certain other income requir ed to be disr^arded 

by federal law. 

Countable income for households having an elderly or disabled 
member exclude from gross income the following: (i) an inflation 
indexed standard deduction of $98 pei^month,_regardless of house- 
hold sMeL(2)_20% of any earned income; (3) any work or training- 
related expenses^i^the care of a dependent,_up_tb an inflation in- 
dexed ceiling of $147 per month; (4) out-of-pocket medical expenses 
of elderiy. or disabled household members^ to the extent they 
exceed $35 per month; and (5) shelter expenses, ta the extent they 
exc^ 50% of the countable income remaining after all other po- 
tential deductions and excluded expenses have been subtracted out, 
with no- limit. 

_ In prder to qualify for food stamps, a family must have countable 
nwnthly mcome below the F^eral poverty levels. These levek^e 
at^usted each July to reflect inflation as measured by the Con- 
^^^t ^ family without an elderiy or dis- 

abled member must Jiave gross monthly income IkbIpw 130% of the 
Federal poverty levels, also ac^usted for inflation each July. 

tfo^nn^^^® households-cannot have liquid apets_exceedihg $2,000 or 
$3,000 in the case of thb5?e with an elderly member. This liquid 
asset limit excludes a portion of the vaLue of motor vehicles,^ the 
value of the household s residence, business assets, household be- 
longings and certain other resources. 

Work Requirvmenis: 

In order to retain el^bility for food stamp^ benefits, household 
members not exempt from empldyment-related work registration 
reqitoements_ n^ register for, seek, and ^ccep!^ suitable employ- 
naent, if offered. Exceptions are provided for those caring for dis- 
abled or vety^oung dependents, thrae subject to another program's 
work requirements, these working at least 30 hours per week or 
eanimgjhe minimiu^ equivalent, the limited number of pdst- 
^ondary students who are otherwise eligible, residents of drug ad- 
dictidn or alcohb^^ those under age 16 or age 

60 or older, and certain members fetweec ages 6 and 18. 

jlfi^^^tiph, honexempt household membere must fulfill any em- 
ployment requirements imposed by the Stat^. These may include 
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"w)rifaTO"^ intensive job search, or any other reasonable require- 
ment established by the State. 

Other Limitations', 

- Categorical eligibility r^tnctions include: (1) a_ ban pn eli^bUity 
for families in which the primary wage earner has voluntarily quit 
a job without go<^ mue^, for 9p_da^_fr^ of the volun- 

tary quit; (2) a ban on eligibility for households containing striking 
members, unless eUglWe^riorJ^ strikeLiS^ a ban on eligibility for 
mcwt ionworHng postsecoiidOTy jstudents without young children; 

a bcm dnjeU^bili^^ resident aliens 

and rules limiting el^biHty for je^lly present aliens with spon- 
8<?H (5)_a baoi pii eligibility^^f^^^ persons living in institutional set- 
tings, except for those in special small group homef for^ the dif- 
abled^ pejwns Uying iii drug addiction or alcoholic treatment pro- 
grams^ and persons in temporary shelters for battered women Jnd 
children^ and (6) a ban on eligibility for SSI recipients in Galifomia 

and Wisconsin. 

Under these eligibility rules, it is estimated that as mEOiy as BO- 
SS million persons may be eligible for fcRxi stamps^ nationwide^ at 
some point during the yeax. 

Benefits: 

stamp^benefits are of househbld size^ countable 

monthly iricome,^ the costjjf purchasiny^ ibod using the Department 
of Agricnature's 'Tl^^ Food Plan/ and, in some cases, geographi- 
cal location. Maximum monthly allotments equal the cost of the 
AgnctUture Departme^^^^^^ Food Plan> adjusted for house- 

hold size and-in some instances, geographical location, and indexed 
penodi^y fpr changes in food pric<M. A participating family's 
actual monthly allotment is^ determined by subtracting from the 
maximum for that househdld'js size and location, eat amount equal 
to 30^ of its countable monthly income— on tfie aptmptibn that it 
can afford to spend that mucii of its own income on food purchases, 
with the food stamp program supplementing its ^urdlasiiig power 
to the extent necessary to buy an adequate low-cost diet, in deter- 
mining benefits, the same counteble income calculate when judg- 
ing eligibility is used. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

I^ss^than 20% of fTO stamp famU^^ nongbvern- 
mehtal sources for their income, although nearly 40% have some 
income from these sbUroesi elu^iii^ retirement incgmei_al- 

imony, and dividends^! interest^ Ilie Af^e progi^ contribute 
to the income df^50% of food stamp_ households^ and for almost 
three-fourths of tb^ families i^lDC is^their only source of income. 
Some 20% of fwd Jtamp households r^eive social security disabil- 
ity or retirement income, and about one-third of them rely entirely 
on that income. SSI p^ments are made to 18% of food stamp fami- 
lies, one-fourth of %^om have no other income. State and loc^gen- 
erfia_aagistenc^_M receiy food stamp households. Thus, 

for mrat persons participating in the food stamp program, food aid 
represents a second or third form of gdverhmeht payiheht. 
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SUMMA OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



- F^ral 

Fiscal year expenditures 

(in tHousands) 

1980 $9,188,000 

1981 11,308,000 

1982 11,117,000 

1983 12,734,000 

1984.................:^ 12,470,000 

1985....:..:..::.:.::::.::::::::::.:.:::::::.:.:::...:.^ 12,599,000 

1986» 12,600,000 



^ Estimate by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

C. SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT, AUTHORIZED BY OMNIBUS BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION ACT OF 1981 (P.L. 97-35) 

PROGRAM P7JRPOSE AND HISTORY: 

The purpose of the Social Senrices Biock Grant (SSBG) program 
is to provide assistance to States to enable them to furnish services 
directed at the five goals of the statute: 

W achieving^ or^^ self-support to pre- 

vent, reduce, or eliminate dependency; - 

. (2) acMlyySe or m^^ including reduc- 

tion or prevention of dependency; 

(3) j)i^ventiii^ or rem heglect,^ abuse, or exploitation of 
cMhiren and adults unable to protect their own interests, or 
preserymgi re or reuhitihg families; 

(4) ^ preventing or reducing inapprc^nate inst 

providing for cbmmuhity-based care, home-based care, or other 
forms of less intensive care;^and 

__C5) securing referral admission for institutional care when 
other- fonns of care are not appropriate, or providing services 

to individuals in institutions. _ _ _ 

Congress enacted Public Law ?3^647, Social. Services Adoption 
Amendmente of 1974. Jlns Jaw created a new "Ktle 3CX of thenSocial 
Security Act authorizing an^ehtitlement for States for sckiial serv- 
ices funds. Prior to that time the States were entitled to receive 
Federal matclung funds _for__spci^ tb welfare recipients 

under the variora public assistance titl^ of the Social Security Act. 
In 1972, Oangi-ess e^^^ a $2.5 bUUbh cuihual ceiling on the 

Federal share of State social service activities, with each State's 
share deteiroined oii the oasis of its populatidh relative to the total 
population of aH States. When 'Ktle XX was enacted in 1974, the 
$2^ billion ceilings was retained along with iiie adlbcatibh forinula. 

By FY 1981, the^entitjement ceiling for allocation to States for 
"^^^ s^i^ces w^^ In addition, $16.1 mil* 

lion was available for the territories for social service^ and $75 mil- 
lion was available to_the_States for staff training costs related to 
Title XX activities. As part of Public Law 96-272,^ the Adoption As- 
sistance and Child We^e Amendments of 1980, the entitlement 
was scheduled to increase further from $2,9 billion to ^3 billion in 
FY 1982 and by $100 million a year until it reached $3.3 billion in 
FY 1985. 
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However, the etonibus Budget Reconciliat^ Act of 1981, Public 
I^w _97-35, amended Title XX of the Social Security Act to estab- 
lish a Block Grant to the States for Social Services wluc^ c^^ 
the funding for social services for the States and territories and 
social services staff training. This act reduced the Title XX entitle- 
ment ceiling to $2;4 biliion for FY 1982 and^rovideA for increases 
to $2.45 biUioh in FY 1983, $2.5 biUion in FY 1984, $2.6 billion in 
FY 1985, and $2.t bimon in FY 1986. 

_ In October 1983, as part of legislation to extend the federal sup- 
plemental compensatidn prdgf am (P.L. 98-135), the SSBG ceiling 
was increased permanently to $2;7 bfllion, beginning in FY 1984. 

FUNDING MEeBAmsM: 

T^tie XX &3cial^ _S^ Grant funds are allocated to the 

States on the basis of population. The allotments /or Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands and the Northern Marianas are based on 
their allocation for FY 1981 reduced to reflect the new total fund- 
ing level. _ 

The Fede^^ without a State matcli- 
ing requirement, compared to the 25% State matohing required for 
most of the Title XX funds available to the States prior to P;t; 97- 
35. With the enactment of P.L. 97-35, States have the authority to 
transfer up to 10% of their Title XX social services allotment to 
pr J*l^ cOj^ grants for cdrnmuhity services; 
low-mcome home jenergy assistance; preventive healtii services; and 
materiial and child health services. Th^ transfers to Title XX 
programs totcded approximately $78 miUiori iii FY 1983. 

Under the Title XX Social &rvic^ Block Grant progranms, each 
Stete must submit a j-ep^ the ^ret^iy of He^th and Human 
Services oh the intended use of the fhnds. These pre-expendlture 
r^^rts only are required to include ihformatidh about the types of 
activities toJbe funded ^d the characteristics of Jhe individuals to 
be seiTed._ Therefore, there is very limited information on the use 
of Title XX funds by the States. 

RECIHENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Stafa^ directly receive funS that support social services, Cur- 
fen^tly, the mds^^ provided services are: home-based serv- 
ice, day care for children, protective and emergency services^ for 
children and adults, and adoption services. FY 1979 is the most 
recent year ibr which dato are ^ a^^ on the perwn^^ of total 

Title XX dollars spent for various ty^s of social services^ Changes 
iu the 1981 Block Grant alterM refwrtrng rgm for States 

to the extent that States no longer have to specifically report how 
fun(k are spent.^ 

Bay care services-for chUdren^^nsumed about 21% of all Feder- 
al funds sperit for Title XX in FY 1979. Home-based services^ such 
as homemakera/chore services, accounted for about 1^^ 
eral funds in 1979. Protective services and other services related to 
child foster care accounted for another 16%. 
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SUMMAiiY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



(m buliona) 

1980. :::::::::::::.::::.:.:.:..:... $2,69i.o 

1981 ::....:...:: 2,991.0 

1982..:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::...... 2,4pox) 

1983::...:::::;:::::::::;:;:;;;;;;;;.;;........ x 2,675.0 

1984..::..::::::::;::::;:;:::::;;;;.;;;............ 2,700.0 

1985..^...^.::.:.::::„;::.;:^................ z 2,725.0 

1986 (GramiS-Rudinah sequester}....... 2,583.9 

* JncJudM million in supPlementaL funding received tHrough £He jobs bill. 

* Includes 525 million for child abuse prevention and training. 



3. Benefit Plans 

a. supplemental s^^^^^ for the aged, blind, and dis- 

abled (ssi) : the social security amendments of 1972, title xvi 

(P.L. 92-603) 

PROGRAM PUR^ySE AND HISTORY: 

„ Section 1601 of the Socnsd Security Act (42 U.S,C. 1381) authbr- 
appropriatK)ns for th^^ of a hatidhal program to 

provide supplemental security income to individuals who have at- 
tamed age 65 or are blind jot disabled. The program provides a na- 
konaUy uniform cash income base for a^ed, blind,^ or disabled per- 
sons^ including blind Of disabled cl ildreh under 18 years did, or, if 
studehtei between the agea of 18 and 22 y^ _ 

SSi benefits are adjusted automatically for price inflation. When- 
ever social. 8m?cu^ benefits rise because of an automatic cost-of- 
hvnig adjustment (COLA), the law provides that SSI benefits will 
™e byjhe same ambuht. 

^Enacted in 1972, SSI went into effect_o:Oahuai3r 1, 1974. It re- 
placed the previous Federal-State programs of cash aid for the 
aged, blind, and disabled^The old matching grant prog ram of Aid 
to the Fermanrati^^ permitted no aid 

for a disabled peraoir younger than 18. States covered Je«iy_dis- 
abled children, if at all, under the program of Aid to Families with 
Ifep^ndent Ghildreir (AFDC) and on. the same terms as nomijiabled 
cluldren. However^ the Aid tol tfie Blind program (AB) imposed no 
rnmimum age limit, and about two-thirds <)f the States made provi- 
sion for cmh aid to lieedy blind childreh. States themselves decided 
YI^S children were needy and how much to pay them Under 
Arae^nd AB. 

Ih_1972, disabled children under the of 18 years were includ- 
ed^ in the provisions^ of the law. SSI^aid a maximum benefit of 
?336 mpnthly in 1986 to an eligible individusd, and many State^, at 
their own expense, provided ^iupplements to the basic FMeral bene- 
fit. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

^. Federal^ SSI benefits are paid by the Siocial ^curity Admuiiitra- 
uqn (SSA), which uses gra^ from the U.S. Treasury to 

finance benefits and their administration. At their cwnjjbst, States 
must supplement the basic benefits for a dwindling number of per- 
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sons previously enrolled in the pre-SSI programs of cash aid and 
may offer supplements fo^^ However, if a State 

chooses to have SSA administer -its-supplementaiy payments by 
adding them to^ basic check, the Federal Government pays the 
administrative costs. 
In FY 1984, Federal funds paid 80% of total SSi benefits and 
of title estimated total adin costs. The 

Federal sharie of benefit costs ranged from 61% in Massachusetts, 
which provided payments, tc 100% in Geor- 

gia, Tennessee, Texas, Emd West Virginia, where no recipient fe^ 
ceived a supplement. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

To qualify for SSI, a child must be blind or have a physical or 
mental impairment of severi^ comparable to one that would pre- 
vent madiUt from ^w^ The impairment must be expected to 

last at least 12 months or to result in death. 

__Fp_r basic Federeil benefits, the child's countable income and re- 
sources (including a portion of Jiiose b^dngihg to a parent who 
Uves with him) cMinot exceed Feder^ limits. The 1986 limits are: 
$336 injonthly in incOT in resources (rising by stages to 

$2,000 in 198S). By regulation, earnings of disabled or blind stu- 
dents under 22 years old are not cbuhted unless they exceed $400 a 
month or $1,620 a year . If a child is an timnarried student betwpn 
the ^es of 18 and 22, only his own income and assets are consid- 
ered. 

A 1978 study of SSi chiid recipients who were not in Medicaid 
institutiojis fo^ that 85% of the caseload was living at home, but 
that the rest were in foster care or "other prot^tive settu^ 

^1 and AFDC benefits ares mutuily exclusive programs. A 

person cannot participate in both. TTius, a needy mother with one 
able-bodied and one disable<^ child jnay receive AFI3C for hereelf 
and the firat child, while her disabled child receives SSI (which 
generally is much more generjjus than the AFDC^hild benefit). 
Furthermore, in most States, SSI recipients are automatically eligi- 
ble also for Medicaid. 

SUMMAliY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

In December 1985, Federal SSi benefits to disabled- and- blind 
children totaled about $74^3 million. In that month, 265,325 chil- 
dren received Federally administered SSI benefits, as follows: 
174^408 cMld^ren rece^^^^ SSI benefits plus a State supple- 

ment^ and the remaining 1,172 children receiv^ only a State sup^ 
plement. 

- hiSecember 1985, children accounted fqi^almos^^ but of eyei^ 
16 SSI beneficiaries. The share of children in the SSI population 
has more than doubled since 1975, rising from 3% to 6.4% in 1985. 

As the table below shows, estimated Federal ^SI benefit outlays 
for disabled or bHnd child more than doubled from 1979 to 1985. 
Tlie Jtiumber of beneficiaries rose 25%; average benefits increased 
by 65%. 
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ESTIMATED FEDERAL SSI BENEFITS PAID TO BtlND AND DISABLED CHILDREN, 1979-85 



Annual rate of 
monthly 
Jbtofifits.. 
(ttKxisands) 



picembef: 
1979.. 
1980;; 
m:; 
1982... 
1983... 
1984... 
1985... 



210,582 


$170:51 


$430,876 


227,040 


198.51 


540,837 


228.763 


220.18 


604.423 


227.941 


241.96 


661.831 


235.301 


262.33 


740,718 


247,595 


273.71 


813,231 


26^.153 


»281.34 


891.802 



$11874^^1^"'' '° ^ ^ ^ °" State^termined guarantee levels aha any countable inoime) averaged 



B. OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE I .HOGRAM 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

jnie j)rogr^^^p^^^^ social security benefits^ to dependents of 
msured workem wha retire, die, or _l>^ome disabled. The oriflnai 
&Kial Secunty Act of 1935 did not provide benefits for survivors or 
dependentSLof workera. J^oUowing the recbmmehdations of the 1938 
Adviso^ Coimca on Social Security, Congress in 1939 enacts 
amentoiente that shifted the emphasis of the program from protec- 
tion of the mchN^^^ protection of the family. The ameridmehts 
provided benefits for dependents of insured workers based on a set 

fir°?^*t^""""'^^^^^^ "^^^^^^ 50% for others— of the worker's bene- 
fits (su^ect to a family maximum amount): 

—wife or widow ageJ65 or older; 

--cMd u^^ or under 18 if regularly attending 

school Ostudent requirement repealed m l 946); and 

— wWdw pf ariy for eligible child; and totally de- 
pendent parent age 65 or oldeA 

clude-^^ that have changed the original legislation in: 

f at any age (i.e., under ^e 65) to the wife 

ot a retted worker, or to the surviving divorced wife, if caring 
tor an eligible child. The amendments also provided benefits to 
a^dependent hu^^^ of a retired or deceased worker at age 65. 
(Previously only wives were eligible for spousal dependent ben- 
erits.J 

^ 1956-jProvided benefits to a dependent child aged 18 or 
older of a deceased or retired insured worker if the child 
became^i^bled before agL^ 

1958--Provided benefits to dependents of disabled workers 
^'Vf^r 1,-^- ^ "^^^^^^^^ as dependents of retired workers. 

1965— Enabled widows to elect to receive reduced benefits as 
early p age 60 instead of age B2. 

oi~?^°^^^ ^i^d^^'i's benefits, to full-time students aged 18- 
21 of insured retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 
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_ _— Prodded benefits to divorced wives and widows if they 
were^dependent upon thjB wage ^e^ and if their 

marziage had lasted 20 consecutive yeara or more. 

. 1967— Provided jnonthly cash benefits for disabled widows 
and disabled dependent widowers at reduced rates as early as 
age 50. 

_ 1972— Provided benefits for dependent ^andchildren. Pro- 
vided reduced benefits for widowers at age 66. 

J':9T'^~^^^ced a ggou^ s|>buse's benefits by 

the amduht of the govenment pension derived from his or her 
own work not covered 

—•Reduced the doration-of-marriage requirement for di- 
yprc?d spouses and surviving divdrc^ spoxis^ from 26 to 16 
years^ — -- 

1980— Established a limit on disability family benefits; the 
smaller of 85% of thejvrorker indexed rndhthly earn- 

ing or 159% of the worker's basic l:^nefit (knovm^ the pn- 
*?fi^_lftsUi^ce_ £md In no case would the limit be less 
than the4>rimary insurance amount^ 

_ 1981— Phased but benefits over the neict four years for stu- 
dents^ over age 19 or in poet^ 

— Tenninated entitienaent Jbr the mother or father caring 
for an entitled child when the child reaches the age 16 instead 
of 18 as under the old law. The child's benefits continue to age 
18, as under old law. 

FUNDING MECHAMSM: 

^^^^ Security p^^ i|_financ|Mi primarily by pajrroll 

taxes from covered woAers and employers on basically a pay-as- 
you-go-basis, i.e., ciirrent t^ used to pay current ben- 

efits. Exce^^taxes go into trust funds, competed of U.S. Gqvem- 
s^jcunties^ tl^ as cbhtihgenqy reserves in case expendi- 

tures temporarily exceed income. &>cial Stecurity tax^ are autch 
matically apjjropriated solely to pay benefits and administrative 
expense of the program. Jtenefits_are_paid as a matter of earned 
rights thus expenditures are determined mainly by the level of ben- 
efit claims. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Spbiises,^ divorced spouses, wido^, vddowers, divorced widows 
and widowers, parents, children and grandchildren of the worker. 

SUMMAR Y OF FIJNDING LEVELS: 



Fiscal year Benefits 



1980::::::.:.:::.:::::::;.::::..:................... $35,28i,30d,()()d 

I98i::.::.:.:....................... 41,261,502.000 

1982 46,186,541,000 

1983 47,865,710,000 

1984 49.337,063,000 

1985 6U963.976.000 

1986 Not available 
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C. MILITARY SURVIVOR BENEFIT PLAN (P.L. 92-425) 

PROGRAM PURPi^ Aim HISfORY: 

Under the MiUM^ Survivor Benefit Plan (SBP) a mifitaiy retir- 
ee can have a portion of his or her retired j)ay_\«dthheld in order to 
provide, after his or her death, a monthly survivor annuity of up to 
55%^ of monthly militOTy retired pay Cor up to 100% of mdhthly re- 
tired pay if total montUy retired par^ is 1^ than or equal to ^0) 
for a surviving spouse^ children^ spouse and children, former 
spouse, OT person jrith an ''insurable intei^t^' in the re^^ 
in^Jae. rae intend purpose of the SBP is to "insure that the sur- 
viving dependents of militi^ peraoMel who die in retirement or 
after becoming eligible for retirement continue to have a reasona- 

bleJevd. of income." 

The SBP has been amended by the following public la^ and a 
brief deiscriptibn of the most import^t cliahg<^_are inciuded: 

— P.fc. 93-155, Nov. 16, 1973, 87_Stat. 605. Created a "grace 
period" or open season to "elect in" or switch from the former 
military^ survivor benefit program (the Retired Serviccsmah's 

Family Protection Plan) to the JSBP. 

, — P.L. 9«96^_Oct._14,_1975, 90 Stat. 2375. Terminated with- 
holdings fromu retired payif beneficiary tec£une ineligibl^^ 
receiye SBP ahhiiities. Reduced the number of years a post- 
retirement marriage must last in order for the i^use to queQ- 
i§r for SB? coverage, fron^two yesrs to one year. Clarified lan- 
gua^ that aUow tliex^^ to leave SBP benefits to a depend- 
ent child or (Sildren wlnsn ^surviving spouse exists. 

—P.L, 95-397,__Sept. 30, 1978, 92 Stat. 843. Greated pro^iras 
whereby aJbeneficiary whcsse SBP anm^ pffiet_^ the 

arnbtmt of Vetera^ Dependency and Indemni- 

^ Compensation (DIG) being received could have the SBP ben- 
efits reinstated shoiild J;he beneficiary stop receiving DIG. 
Under the proyisiq^^ retired or retirement eligi- 

ble membersof the Reserve Components including the Nation- 
al Guard) becam^^ in the SBP under 
modified conditions that reflect the differing nature of Reserve 
Gbm{)dnent retirement from that of active dnty personnel. 

—Pi- 96-402, Oct. 9, 1980^ Jll Stat. 1705. I the method 

of cprnputihg how SBP deductions werejtnade firom retired pay 
m order to better confo]^ the method used l^y the civil serv- 
ice survivor benefit4)rogMan. Jimited the social s^urillr^ofi^t 
(a reduction in SBP^ b^^ that reflecte the surviving 
spbuse'i eHgibiSty to receive social securijy benefits bp^ on 
the militaiy_ service of the decease^ retiree) to 40% of the SBP 
amuity. Made widqwB widowera retirement eligible 

member of the arined forcaa^ who died on- active duty before 
Sept. 21, 1972 (the date the SBP wli enacted) el^ble to receive 
SBP ahhuities. Allowed cert^ ^^isabled retirees to terminate 
their participation in the SBP. 
— P-L. 97-22,^ July 16, 1981, 95 Stat. 124. Replaced the titie 
Civil Service Cbmmissioh" with "Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment." 
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^P.t. 97-252, Sept: 8, 1982, 96 Stat. 718. Created provisidris 
that £dlow_for_ former spouses of military retirees to be eligible 
for SBP cover^e— - - - 

__e-P.t. _9£525, C^^^ 19, 1984, 98 Stat, 2492. Eliminated the 
sociai security offset effective Sept. 30, 1985. Made^ technical 
modifications law prbvidiiig former spouse 

coverage. Provided^for the authority to initiate annuity pay- 
ments under the SBP when the participant (retiree) is missing 
(and thereby presumed toJbe dead). 

— P._L^_99-145, Noy._ 8j_1985_. Superseded, retroactively, the pro- 
visiora of P.fc. 98-525 ^thatJealt with ttie social security offset. 
Created the "twc^tierl' SBPi wherein the sundyihg spouse of a 
military retiree will receive 55% of base militaiy retired pay 
as a sUi^vor ajmui^^i^^ UpbnTeacTiijig 
a^e 62 the spouse's survivor annuity is reduced to 35% of base 
military retired pay. Thbse whd b^ome eligible to participate 
in the SBP after Oct^l, 1985 will h^e their annuity computed 
under the two-tier SBP. TTibse sJxmses participating or eligible 
to participate on Oct. 1, 1985, or eariier, will have their SBP an- 
nuity computed using either the pre-two-tier method (including 
the social security offset) or under the two-tier method, depend- 
ing upon which is more financially advaiit^ebus. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The cost of the SBP is shared by the Federal 6overnEaent,ihe 
retiree, and, in certain instances, by the i^neficiaiy Jn _FY_ 1985^ 
for theJSrst time, SBP costs (along with other mfiitary retirement 
costs) were accounted for in the Federal budjgst accbrcto^ tp^ the 
"accrual accduntin^A m^ Under this SLystem,^tablished by 
the FY 1984 Department of Defense (DOD) AuihoriMtibn Act^ the 
DOD budget refject^^ the_ estimated amount of money that must be 
set ^ aside and accrued at interest to ftaid the survivor benefits to 
which smriyora of military persbhhel currently oil active or re- 
serve component duty will j&e entitled in the future. All DOD budg- 
ets thrdugh FY 1984_reflected the costs of benefits currently being 
paid out to the survivors of deceased militaiy retiroes. Since FY 
1985, under accnial ac^^ costs have been includ- 

ed in the Mihtaiy ftetirement Pund located in the Income Security 
Fimctidn of the oy^^ 

The participating retiree's portion is paid through reductions or 
withholdings frdm his or her mdnthl^^^^^^^ The actual 

amount withheld from retired pay is dependent upon the prospec- 
tive beneficiary's relation to amdUht df cover- 
age provided. The amount withheld can be as high as 4(3% of 
monthly retired pay. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

__The fglldwmgLin^ niay be selected as beneficiaries under 

the provisions of the SBP: 

_ID The surviving: _s^^ of a rnilitary retiree who was mar- 
ried to the retiree at the time of retirement; 

(2) The siuidying^ sjw^ marri^e pro- 

vided that the marriage lasted at least one year before the re- 
tiree's death; 
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(3) The surviving spouse of a prat-retirement marriage who 
was apparent of a^^^^ marriage; 
_ W The surviving spouse of 3 miiitcuy member who was eligi- 
ble4x«etire but had not applied for retirement; 

(5) The child of a military retiree who are under age 18 <dr 
21 if a fuU-time student). Itjmay be n^i^^iary for those eligible 
under this atq^ory to prove dependency on ilie retiree's 
income. A child who becdin^ mentaUy_or_plhysiaEilly incapaci- 
tated may cbhtinue to receive SBP benefits for the duration of 

me-mcap^tation; 

_ _(6i Tfee _survivii^ spouse and chiid of a military retiree may 
be oovered as a group (see the above restriyibnsJi 
__(7)_TOe surviving former spouse of a nnlita^ retiree who, 
except for the divorce, would otherwise be qualified under cate- 
gories pneitwoi or 

(8) A ^raon with an "Insurable Inter^t"_in_ the retiree's 
income, lliis _ma^ include other dependent relatives^ such as 
parents, 01^ aJbusmeas partner who has an inter^t_in_tfie retir- 
e's ii^Se. The beneficial may have to prove dependency on 
the continued income of the retiree; and 

(9) ^Qr_tiic«e_whp_a^ r^rve component mili- 
tary personnel or retirees, to conditions for benefits and eligi- 
bility may be somewhat modified. 

SUMMAJRY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

fiiical year y,-^"^^^-, , 

198? 1256.052 

328.856 

*9|2 388,626 

1 452,890 

500,419 

i^f5 567,818 

i9o6 1 674,700 

> EMimate. 



D. veterans' BEKEFrrS FOR CHiLDREN: DEPENDENCY AKD INDEMNITY 
^MPENS^nON FOR SHIVICE-CONNECTED DEATHS (TTTLE 38, UNTTED 
STATES CODE, CHAPTER 13, SECtlONb 401, ET. AL.) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

,TE5ie V^teraSs Admihistfation provides monthly payments to sur- 
vivors, mcluding children of certain militgi Jirvice personnel and 
veteraos-The Jay^ are intended to compensate for a loss suf- 
fered to the femi^froni the death of a w^e eanier^_ 
^Surdydre' benefits d^ back to the Revolutionary War period. 
Over the years legralation 4ias been enacted to revise eUgibmty j^ 
qmreinente, increase benefit payments, and modify other program 
^pects. In the 99th Congress, benefit levels were adjusted for mfla- 
tion. 

FUNDING AND PA YMENT MECHANISM: 

_]^nefit payment levels for surviving jspousea are based on the 
military rank of the deceased with additional ambuhts per child. 
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Benefit pgonente to chUfcen to are based oh the number of 
siblings under age 18, and the health or school status of children 
over 18. 

RECipmm^ mio benefit: 

Eiigibie children are those mimamed and il)_t^ age 18> (2) 
over age 18 cmd permanently incapable otselfnaupport from a^^ause 
develOTSed tefoitLa|^_ 18^ and (3) a^ and attending a VA-ap- 

proved school. Tlie deceased parent must have died while on active 
militar£ dujgri^ or died from a service connected dis^ility^ or died 
from a nonservice connected disability proyWi^ tte pa^^ to- 
tally seryice-cbnhected dissJ^led for a specified number of yesu^. 
- As ^f September 30, 1985, benefits were being provided for over 
52,000 cliildren. 

SUMMARY mEUNDING mVEf^: 

Expenditures for children are unavailable. 

E. PENSIONS FOK NONSEEVICE^KJNNECrED DEATHS (tlTLE 38, UNITEb 
STATES CODE, CHAPTER 15, SECHONS 541, ET AL.) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND msmRY: 

Th^ provides monthly payments to income needy surviving 
spouses and children of ^ertau^ veterans who died from a cau^ un- 
related tgmilitary The payimehts are intended to compen- 
sate ^or the loss suffered to the family from the death of a wage 
earner. 

Over the years, legislationhas I]^n_ enacted to review eligibility 
requirements and other program aspecte iThie last major l^islative 
change (P.L 95-588;b^^^^ revisions, provided that benefit 

payments are to be automatically adjusted for infiatidn at the same 
time and at the same rate as social security benefits. 

FUNDING AND PA YMENT MECHANISM: 

Benefit amounts are Jiared on ^tcd fainilj^ incbme and family 
size. In 1986, the maximum benefit for a family of two is $5,167, 
y^hich is reduced J)y the ampuht_gf famUy £^ income. The max- 
imum benefit for each child without a surviving parent is $999, 
which is reduced by the child's annual income. 

RECIPIENTS VmO BENEFIT: 

Eligible children are these unmarried Jmd (1) under age 18, (2) 
age 18-23 and attending a VA-£^proved school, or (3) over age 18 
and permanently incapable fBlPsugK^rt due to a cause developed 
before age 18. The veteran must teve had 90 days wartime service 
or have been retired from service due to a sei^ceH^bhhected dis- 
ability. 

During September of 1985, benefits were provided for nearly 
136,000 children. 

SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

Expenditure for cliildren are unavcdlable. 
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C. A RIGOT TO A HEALTHY BODY 
1. Health 

a. mateknal and child health services bix>ck grant (p.l. 97-35) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Yi 

The M^mal CMd Health (MCH)_ Block Grant prbvides 
^Mts_ to enable _St^^ to maintain and strengthen planning, pro- 
moting, coordinating, ^nd evaluating health C£ure for mothers and 
children and in providing health services for mothers and children 
who Jo not have acc^ to adequate health care. lii 1981, the Omni- 
bjis Budget Reconcile Act, P.L. 97-35, consolidated the follow- 
ing seven Federal programs into a block grant under Title V of the 
Social Security Act: MCH and cnppled children service, supple^ 
mental security income services for disabled chUdren^ lead-^^e^ 
paint poisoning preyentidh, genetic diseases, sudden infant death 
syndrome, hemophilia treatment centers, and adolescent pr^nan- 
cy. 

P.L. 97-35 also required States to prepare^Mmual_repoi^ d^crib- 
ii^ the intended use of payments, includhig data the State intends 
^„cqj^^^^ P^Pg**^ activitiesLand transmit a stetei^^^ 
ahces to the Secretary. States must also j^repare annucd reports on 
block grant activities, and conduct biennial audits on prbgrarn ex- 
penditures. 

The Deficit Reduction Act of 1984^ P.L. 98-369, increased the au- 
thorization level for the block grant to $478 million for FY 1984 
and each fiscal year thereafter. 

FUNDING MECmAMSM: 

The authorizing legislation for the block required thS 15% 
in FY 1982 ^d an amount between _10_%_and _15% in subsequent 
fiscal years be used by the Federrf Government for M(M research 
and training, projects o^^ 

The Act provided that the remarader of the appropriation be dis- 
tributed among Stetes tb_ provide jei^c^ receive an al- 
lotment. States are required to spend titree State dollara for every 
four Federal dtollars received through the block grant. 

States are awarded grants for the following purpose: 

(1) to assure mothera Jmd chfld^^ 

low income or with limited availabiuty of health service, 
acceas to quality matemiyjmd^^ 

(2) to reduce infant mortality and the incidence of prevent- 
^'^1® diseases^ a^ 

reduce the need for inpatient and long-tenn care services, and 
to iRcrea^B the hti^^ 

dreh, appropriately immu3ndzed ^cdnst disease and the number 
of low-income children receiving health assessments and 
foUpw-up dic^^ostic and treatment services; 

(3) to provide rehabilitation services for blind and disabled 
individuals, imder the age of 16 receiving benefits under the 
Stmplemental Security Income programfor disabled children; 

t»_pro>dde services or assistance in locating medical, sur- 
gical, corrective, and other services, and care, and facilities for 
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diaghc^is, hc^pitalizatioh, and aftercare for childi^n who are 
crippled or who are sufTering from conditions leading to crip- 
pling; and . . 

(5) to enable the Secretary to provide for special projects of 
regibhEd and national sigmficahce, research, and training with 
r^pect to maternal and child health and crippled children, for 
genetic disease toting, counseling, and information develop- 
ment and dissemination programs, for grants relating to hemcH 
philia without regard to age. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Grants are awarded to State health agencies^ iWiions eUgible for 
services under the program include mbmers, infants, and children, 
particularly those from low-income families. 

PROVISIONS FOR COMAfUMTY IIfVOL\^MENT: 

In order to receive allotments. Stated must prepare and submit 
to the S^^retaij^descriptidM of the intended us^ of fuhds^received 
under the Maternal and Child Health Service Block Brant. Iliese 
descriptions must be made public to fkcilitate comment. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

1980 » $432.8 

1981 > 454.9 

1982 373.7 

1983 478.0 

1984 399.0 

1985 „ 478.0 

1986 (Gramm-Rudnian sequester) 457.4 

programs 

MCH block grant beginning with Tiscal year 1982. 

B. MEDICAID (P.L. 89-97) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

The Social Security Amendments of 1965 (P.L. 89-97) ^tabUshed 
the Medicaid program (Title XIX of the Social Security Act). Medic- 
aid is a Federal-State matching prc^am providing medical assist- 
ance for low-income persons who are ajged, Jblind, disabled, or mem- 
ber of families with dependent children. All States (except Arizona 
which is rajerating an alternative demonstration program)- and the 
District of Oolm Guami t^Lierto Ri^^ _the 

Vii^in islands, and theJ^Iorthem Mariana biands corrently par- 
ticipate jn_thej^rc^€m In 1960, Q>ngra9S passed t_he_S3C^Ud_Sa3uri- 
ty Amendments of i960 (P.L^ 86-778), one section of which expmdr 
the Jxi|tingLvendor payment program _for_ welfare j*<ic^ipieiits_and 
established a new category of assistance — the "medicafiy needy" 



In its first years of existence, the cost of the Medicaid prc^ram 
increased rap^ly and exceeded^rojec^ ptiinated OMts. In_ FY 
1967, the second year of the program, the total cost of Medicaid in- 
creaiied by 42.9% over the previous year. The program's ccwt for FY 
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1968 increased hy 55.6% over FY 1967. Expenditures for _the_ i)r<> 
gram In FY 1968 were 60.8% higher thai, the projected cost in the 
FY 1968 budget. 

Co^ess approved j)ro^ in 1967 and 1969 de- 

sighed to limit expenditure increases. P.L. 90-248 estabUshed a 
maximum income level for F^eral financial participation in the 
cost of medical assistance for the medically needy. P.L. 91-56 clari- 
fied that States could cut back on the scope of their Medicaid pro- 
grams in response to fiscal concerns; it also suspended, from July 1, 
1975 to J^y 1, 1977, the j^oal d^^ Medicaid pro- 

gtaTG^ pflering cdrnprehensive health care services. 
^ Major amendments to the Medicaid prc^am were incorporated 
m the Social Security Amendments of 197i (P.L. 92-603). Cost con- 
trol jprovisions included those repealinj^ the .comprehensive goal 
^d maintenance of effort" requirements instituting optional pa- 
tient^cost-sharing, and limiting Federal j>articipatidn for capital ex- 
penditure, hot appro^ 1^ health planning agencies, j^endments 
designed to Jmprove program admiriistratijnLincJuded those which 
mcreased Federal matching for the development and operation of 
Medicaid man^ement information systerM^_establishM_ pen^^^ 
for fraudment acte reporting, and assigned responsibility 

for the establfahment^d maintenance of healm standfmis to the 
State health a^^^ 92-603 also included provisions directed 

toward impro^dngihe delivery of long-term care senace^ _ 

An additibiial Medicaid amendment was incorporated in P.L. 96- 
611, which permitted a State to impose transfeiLgf aiscts restri 
tioiis. A State coi^^ coverage to persons who transfer 

assets for a minimal payment in order to qualify for Medicaid cov- 
erage. 

M^or changes to the Medicaid, program were included as part of 
P.L. 97^35^ the Omriib Act of 1981 (QBilA). 

JriJ-^r ^ reductions in Federal Medicaid funding overtheFY 
1982-FY 1984 period^ The^ legislation also included a number of 
amehdments designed to give States increased flexibility^ in imple^ 
mentmg their Medicaid plans. These provisions include those modi- 
huspitaj reimbursement requirements; permitting competitive 
bidd » vig for raboratory services ahd_ medical devices; authorizing 
ag^aT>v\ate with prepaid entities otiier than Fedorally qualified 
health maintenance organiMtionsJHMO's); and modifying require- 
nients fpr medically needy programs 

^ ©BRA: also authorized the Secret^ tb_ grant certain waivera ih- 
cludmg those whic^^ would permit States to rratrict practitioners or 
providers from whom a Medicaid recipiCTit_ can receive services, 
provided certm^ are met. Further, the Secretary can 

grant waivers for States to provide cbyera^ under certa^ condi- 
tions, for a broad ra^^ and community-based ser^ces pur- 
suant to an individual plan of care to persons who would otherwise 

require iiistitUtidMlizatibn, 

^^^^^ tSe ebngress approved some additional amendments to 
Medicaid, as Tax Equity and Fiscal Respon- 

sibility Act of 1982 (llEraA). This law modified the ^bups of i^r- 
sons with respect to whom States are permitted to impose nominal 
cppayments for service. TEfllA authorized increased Use of liens, 
it facilitated Medicaid coverage of home care for certain disabled 
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chUdreri^ Further^ the^ 

tfie existing Professional Standards- Review Organization (PSRO) 
P?5?Sr^feJ^th a hew^ and quality cdhtrdl Peer Review 
Organization (PRO) program. 

JTie Peficit Reductioh^ of 1984 (P.L. 98-369) included several 
Emendments to Medicaid. It required States to provide coverage to 
certein_ grp]4ps_of p^ worneh and young children. It rnbc&fied 
the time intervals between required reviews of the need for cdn- 
tinuihg. stays, in skilled nuraihg facilities (SNF's) and intermediate 
care facilities (JCF's). Further^ it increased tiie annual dollar ceU- 
irigs oh Medicaid pajroehts to Puerto Rico and the territories. 

-The^ Consolidated Omnibus Budget Recdnciliatidri Act of 1985 
(COBRA) (P.L. 99-272), extends mandatory Medicaid coverage tc^ 
pre^ant women in two-parerit ftu^^ 

available under a home and community-based services waiver and 
permits States to offer hospice services as aii qptibhal benefit. The 
law also enhances third-party liability collections. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Within Federal^g^ and admmjstere its 

bwn^ Medicaid program^ Hius, there is sutetaoitial variation among 
States in terais^f^el^^ range of services of 

fered, limitations imposed on such services, and reimbursement 
policies. At the Federal le^vel^ the prb^am adniiDistered by the 
Health Gare Financing Administration^HCFA) within the Etepart- 
ment of Health and Hur^^ 

The Federal Government's share of Medicaid expenditures is tied 
to a fpiroula inversely related to a portion of the per capita incorne 
of the State, Federal matching for services^ varies from 50% to 
78%. Atoinistrativ costs are generally matched at 50% except for 
certain items^ which are subject to ^ higher matohlng rate. The 
matchmg rat^ been recalculated biehhiaJJy. Begihmng with FY 
1986, the rate will be recalculated annually. 

__F^e_ral matehing grants to the States for both program benefits 
andjstete administrative costs are exempt Trdm reductions under 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985. 
Federal administrative expenses are subject to the reductidiis^ 

States are required to oifer the fbllbwihg services to categorically 
needy recipienls under their Medi(^ pi?>iiTaiM 
patient hosi>ital services; laboratory and x-ray services; Skilled 
Nureing Facility (SNF) services for thdse dver age 21^ home health 
services for those entitled to SNF cars; Early and Periodic Screen- 
ing,^ Diagnosis, and Tre^^ for those under a^e 
family pleumihg services and supplies; and physicians' services. 
Iliey may also prdyide ad^ SiedicM sei^^^ such as_ drUgi, 
ICF services, eyeglasses, inpatient psychiatric care for individuals 
under B^e 21 or over 65. 

States having medically needy .programs must, at a minimum, 
coyer ambulatory sei^ and prenatal and delivery 

services for pregnant women. States are permitted to esteblish lim- 
itations dn the amdUnt^f car irdvided un^ 

(such as limiting tlie number of days of covered hospital care or the 
number of physicians' services). 
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RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Eligibility for Medicaid is linked to actual or potential receipt of 
cash assistance under the Federally assisted Aid to Families With 
Def^ndent (Slildren (AFDC) ^rogf ain and the Federal Supplemen- 
tal Security income (SSI) program for the aged, bUhd, and ifisabled. 
All States cover the "categgnc^ly^__he^^ 

programs. In general, thesaare persons receivmg -assistance under 
AFDC or SSL States have the optibh of limiting BJedicaid cqy^^ 
of SSI recipients by fequiring them to meet-many more j^trictive 
eligiBility standards that were in efTect on January 1,^ 1972 (before 
iffipleftintetioh of SSI). States chqosiilg^ the more restrictive crite« 
ria^ust allow applicants to deduct me<Hcal expenses from ihcbrne 
in detennihihg eli^bility. States may alsp cbver addit^^^ 
as categorically needy. These might include persona ^o would^te 
eligible for cash assistance, except that they are residents in medi- 
cal institutions (such as skilled nursing facilities) or children up to 
age 21 ior reasonable classifications of these children) hot meeting 

the _AFPC jiefinitibh of Jlependen t children^ ^ 

States are also required^ to^extend categoricaHy needy protectioh 
to the fblldwihg groups of persons meeting AFDC income and re- 
sources requirements: ._ 

— firat-time pregnant wdrneh from the time of rnedic?d yerifj- 

P^tion of pregn^em (where such women would be eligible if 

the child were bom); 

__— jSre^ant jwpmen families where the princi- 
pal bread winner is unemployed; _ 

Children born on or after October 1, 1983, up to age five iii 
two-parent families; and 

—effective July 1, 1986, pregnant women in two-parent fami- 
lies. _____ 
States may also cover the "medically ^needy'Vunder their Medic- 
aid j)rqgrams.l7i^^ slightly in excets 
of the standard for cash assistance, provided that: 

—they are aged, blind, disabled, or members of families with 
dependent^ children; and . _ _ 

—their income (after deducting incurred medical expenses) 
falls below the State's medically needy standard. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

[in miliionsi 



Fiscai year Federal State Tbtai 



1980....... $14,440.3 Jll.230.9 $25,781.1 

1981 17.073.5 13.303.0 30.376.5 

1982 17.514:3 14.931.2 32.445.5 

1983 18.985:0 15.971:0 34.956:0 

1984 20.236:0 17.591:0 37.827:0 

1985 22,664:0 18,495:0 41.159:0 

1986 24.686.0 20.175.0 44,861.0 
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C. CHILDHOOD IMMUNIZATION PROGRAM (P.t. 98-555) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE Aim HISTeR Y: 

Authdriz^ lection 317 of the Public HesJth Sendee (PHS) 

Act, the childhood immunization program ia designed to assist 
States and communities iii establishing and maintaining preventive 
health service pro'^rams and to immunize individuatls against vac- 
cine preventable diseases, including measles, rubella, pqlidmyelitis, 
diphtheria, pertussis, tetanus, and mumps. The Federal Grovern- 
ment's involvement in Immunization assistance for prevention and 
control cbmmuhicable disease began during the 195D's after the 
development of polio vaccines. _ _ 

T5ie Communicable Amendments of 197D (P.L. 

91-464) created a nevst section 317 of the PHS Act to provide author- 
it^r Jpr the FederM G^^ to assist States and loca^ 

ments in prevention ^d control of communicable diseases through 
the purchase of vaccines _and other forms _of_assistahce. The section 
317 authority was extended and amended in 1972^1975^ and 1978, 
carrying the authority for the program through FY 1981 (P.L. 92- 
449; Pi. 94-3t7^Pi. 95-626). 

Iji March 1981^^ the Reagan jyymin its budget j)ropos- 

ai for FY 1982, proposed to include the sectjon 317 cmdhood im- 
niunizatiqri program in grie of jthe _two _health_ bl^ 
planned to establish. After immediate opposition expressed by 
Membera of Cfengres^ Jthd the j)uWic health cpmm thm 
program should remain a Federal responsibility and not be left en- 
tirely to the States as part cf a block grant, the Administration 
withdrew the proposal. The Omnibus Budjget Reconciliation Act of 
1981, P.L, 97-35, which established four block grants in the area of 
healthy also extended the section 317 authority as a separate cate- 
gorical program administered by the Federal CjOvernment. 

JHhe Preventive Health Amendments of 1984 (P.L. 98-555) ex- 
tended- the^ authority for the section 317 immunization program 
throjigh_FY 1987, It also arnehded the authbrity to authorize grants 
for programs to immunize- individuals^ against vaccine preventable 
difleM^,^ so that the_ beneficiaries of the program would no longer 
be limited to children. 

FmmNG MEeHAmSM: 

The immunize 3_17_is admimstei ed by 

the Center for Disease Control of the PHS. State and local appli- 
ciMits for f>rdject psistaric^ submit applira^ t>d the appro- 

priate regional office of the Department of Health and Human 
Services (DHHS). 

Grant funds may be used for costs associated with planning, or- 
ganizing, and conducting immunization programs directed toward 
vaccine preventable diseases of childhood and for the purchase of 
vaccine, and for the implementation of other program elements, 
such _M assessment of the ^p^^ and outbreak con- 

trol; service delivery; information and education; adequate notifica- 
ti_on_pf _the risks and benefij^ jafjm with 
compulsory school immunization laws, vaccine storage,^ supply, and 
delivery, citizen participation, and use j)f vbluhteera^ will 
be available "in lieu of cash" if requested by the applicants. Re- 
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quests for persbhhel and other items in lieu of cash will also be 
considered. 

RECIPIElSrrS WHO BENEFIT: 

Stat^, locS governments, State health authorities and other 
pUbUc entiti^^ immunization grants. Pri- 

vate individuais and private nonprofit agencies are not eligible for 
ii^Jnujuzat 

State mid loSal grantees use the prdg^t^grant fi^^ or vaccines 
provided in lieu of funds, to provide immunizations to their resi- 
Provide _inii^^^ their own 

public health personnel, or inctirectly, by supplying immunizing 
agente to other prqvidera^sUch as local health departments or pri- 
vate physiciana Afl jeside^^ of the area served by State and local 
programs are eligible to receive imrnuhizatibh. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LE VELS: 



D. AliCOMOL, DRUG ABtJS% AN HEALTH BLOCK GRANT: TTTEE 

XIX, PUBUC HEALTH SERVICE ACT (PHS) (P-L. 97-35) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

Tlie AlJ^hol Health Block Grant, au- 

thorized under Title XIX of the PHS Act, provides fuiahciad assist- 
ance to_ States and territories to support projects for the develop- 
ment of more effective preveAtipn,_ trMtmrn^ and rehabilitation 
programs and activities to address rfcohol and drug abiise; and, to 
support community mental health centers that provide services for 
rnentally ill perabns. 

The Omnibus Budget Jteconciliatibh Act of 1981 (PX. 97-35) re- 
pealed existing categorical programs^ for alcohol, drug abuse, and 
mental health sejm^ the block grant. 

The 1981 legislation authorized grants to States for pfeveritigh, 
treatment, and rehab^ and activities for alcohol 

and drug abuse and for the support of community mental health 
services. 

In 1984, P.L_ 98-569^ extended the authority for the prbgrlm 
through FY 1987 an_d_ revised tfie formula for allocating block grant 
funds among ihe States. Hie 1984 provisions required each_ State to 
use at lept_59fc qf its^ allatment for new alcohol and 

drug abuse services for women and 10% of the mental health part 
of Its allotment for new for severely mentally disabled chil- 

dren and adolescents and unserved or underserv^ populations. 



Appropriation 
an rniUions) 



1980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 



$24.5 
24.1 
27.8 
27.4 
3D.5 
42.4 
45.3 
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The 1984 le^lation also authorized States to use block jraht 
funds _to:_ {11 establish a mental health plahhihg council to serve as 
an advocate for the mentally ill, by monitoring, reviewing, aiid 
evaluating the Mequacy jtf mental health services in the States and 
(2) develop a comprehensive mental health plan. The Secretary, 
acting: through the Director of the Natidnal Institute of Mental 
Health (Ni&ffiE), could also make^ants to States for the purpose of 
develdping these plans. J^ required the 
Secretary, in consultation wiih appropriate national orgranizations, 
to develdp^ model criteria and foms for tlje collectioh of uhifonn 
data to enable States to share information on services provided 
under the blcKik grants 

The 1984 amendments provided, for the first time, specific legis- 
lative authority forjhe CtommUni^ .Support I^oCTamiC^^ 
had existed as a demonstration program xmder me general author^ 
ity of section 301 of the PHSActjince 1977. Un^^^ 
awards grants to States to promote the development of community 
support systems for the ^ chronii^ly m^^ 

the quali^ and appropriateness of services and opportuniiies for 
this population. Grants are also us^ encourage Stat^^^^^ 

cornmuhities to give greater p to the needs of this popula- 

tion, especially homeless menfelly ill persons inapj)ropriately living 
in emergency shelters, local jails, and on the streets of cities; and 
(2) to mobili2e States and communities to make the necessary ad- 
ministrative and programmatic arrangements to improve opportu- 
nities^ and services for chronically mentally ill persdiis. 
__Iri 1985, RL. 99-117 was eaacted to require each State to assure 
that it will allocate not less than 3% of its total alldtment in FY 
1985 and not less the 5?^_ in succeeding years to initiate and pro- 
vide new or expanded alcohoi and drug abuse semcea fdf women. 
States were fiusQ required fo assure that 10% of their mental 
herfth jrflotments under the block grant would be used in FY 1985 
to .initiate and _ prpyide new. cbmprehehsiye commuhily mental 
health services for underserved areas or- populations, with jpecial 
emp^hasis on new mra health_semces_ for severely 
dren and^adolescents. in succeeding years. States will be permitted 
^ ^se tliis special allocatidh to expand existing prbgrarns in these 
areas as well. 

FUNDING MEeRANISM: 

Under the 1981 autte for the bljxjk ^ant, ag^ 

priatibhs were allocated to States on the basis of the States' propor- 
tion of total fUnds in previous years under the separate cate^rical 
programs which had been consolidated into the block grant. In 
order to assure a measure of continuity in funding support for the 
existiiig substance abuse and rnental health activities diuihg the 
transition from categorical programs to the block grant, the 1981 
block grant legislatiori induded specificatidhs dh how States could 
spend tiieir allotments under the block grant.^ 
,_States_are_required^ awa^ from the mental health por- 

tion of their block grant allotments to each^ community mental 
health ceriter which received a grant under the Cfemmuhi^ Mental 
Hecdth (Benters (eMHS) Act in 1980. States are required to contin- 
ue to supi>drt thdse centers unless they dd hot meet certain re- 
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quirements_re^ the services tliey provide or are engaged in 

the misuse of funds. 

^ States must d^^ their allotments for drug abuse and alco- 

holism services. Of funds-received hy the State for alcbhgl and drug 
abuse^activities, at _least _35 used for alcoholism and alco- 

bpl abuse services md at least 35% for drug abuse ienaces. In ad- 
dition, of funds ayailable__to a State for alcohol and drug abuse 
fifervices, at least 29% must be used for preveritidri and early inter- 
vention programs. 

_The 1984 block grant amendments revised tlie fdmula for aUo^ 
eating appropriations an^^^^ the States. Under the revised formu- 
La> Stat^ receive allotments on the basis of their poptUation and 
per capita incomes, to the extent that appropriations exceed 
^ounts^approPTi^ for FY 1984. However, States pfojwrtighate 
shares of FY 1985-88 appn^niatib^ or allotments may not be less 

than their shares or allotments received in FY 1984. 

Since 1982, States have Utilized block grants te fund programs 
that support: 

—tha maintenance of aimmunity mehtal health centere; 
, -^both inpatient and outpatient alcohol and drug detoxifica- 
tioi^pirograins and counseling; 

--dissemii^^^ of public awareness efforts related to trou- 
bled youths^and availability of merital heatlh services through 
aiticles m educational or mental health publications; 
^ — ^cohol and drug abuse jpreverition programming, includ- 
ing school 4)r^htations, classes on responsible decision- 
making and training prcsgrams for teachersi_ _ 

programs and residential pro- 
grams for me chronirall^ mentally ill; 

■^offiinii^ and intervention programs designed 

for early identification and entry inte treatmerit;_and 

--communi^^ Outpatient treatment programs for families 
and youth, experiencing difficulties due te alcoholism or drugs. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

^ Grant allocatiohs Me_award^_ directly to designated State and 
terntorial agencies or Incfian tribes where applicable. TSiese_agen. 
ci^ then distribute funds jtol^ublic or nonprofit private entities 
wiuch provide services for persons with, alcohol and/or dnig abuse 
problOTis, or for f:hronically_ mentally m severehr men- 

taJUy_d^^ and adolescents, mentally ill elderly indi- 

viduals, and identifiable populations which are currently under- 
served. 

PROVJSIOl^ FDR COMMUMTYimrOLmMENT 
, State le^iature is required to conduct public hearih^ on 
the propds^ use M of funds received under the block 

grant iiv order for the Stete to continue to f^eive an, allotment. 
ITie 1984 amentee^^ the establbhment of State 

mental health services planning councils to serve as advocates for 
the^ment^lj^ Ul, and m^ the adequacy of mental 

health services m the State. These councils are to 1^ made up of 
St^ _residente and mc^^^^ of State mentrf health 

and higher education training agencies and public and private ehti- 
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ties concerned with mental health. At least half of the memberahip 
shall consist of persons who are not State employees or providera of 
mental health services. 

SUMMAnY m FUNDING LEVELS: 



Appropriation 
(in millions) 



1980:;:;;;;;:;:::;;::::;:::::::::::::;::;:;;;::::::::::;:::::;::.;;;;. » $606.0 

1981:::;;:::;;:;;;;;:;;;;;:;:;;;;;;;;;;;.;;;;;.;;:;;:.:;;...:......:. .:.:...:..;........ » 519.4 

1982::::::::::;:;;;;;;:::;:;:;;;;;:;;;;;:;;;;;.;;;;;.;:;:..:.:.....;.......;...... 428.1 

1983:::;;:::::;;;;;;;;;;;..;;;;;;;;.;;;;.;;;:;;.;;;..;.::...... ^68.0 

1984;;;;:;;;;;:;;;;.;;;;;;:..;;;;;;.;;;;.;;;;;.;.;;.;.;::.... 462.0 

1985;,:.:;:. ;;.;;;..;_...„...: .;;:....::;....::...„:. ^go.o 



1986 (Granim-Rudmah sequester).. 468.9 

.__A _J^pre9ent8_(»mbined funding of M programs which were combined 

into the block grant beginning with fiscal year 1982. 

E. FAMILY PLANNING SERVICES AND POPULATION RESEARCH ACT OF 

1970 (P.L. 91-572) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

Title X of the Public Health Sendee (PHS) Act authorizes prqiect 
gTMits for yplu planning services, supports research ix) 

improve services delivery, provides grants to train family plemiiing 
personneli and rnakes avsulable farnily planning information and 
education. The Office of Family Planning (OFP)^ which resides in 
the CMgce of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Population Affairs 
{02A) of the Public Health Service (PHS) administers the program. 

The Family Planning Sendees and Population. Research Act of 
1978 (P.L. 91-575) estabfished Title X of the PHS Act, which pfdvid- 
ed fclr iwpMatibns research and voluntary family planning pro- 
grams. Formula ^ants to States fbr femily planning services were 
alsol autMnzed l^ 1002), but funds for these 

grants were never appropriated by Congress,^ In addition to estab- 
lishmg Title_X,_th^ created the Office of Population Af- 

fairs to coordinate-population research and family-planning activi- 
ties within the Department of Health and Hurhan Services 
(DHHS). _ _ 

Tlie Act requiretL Title _Xj)r^^ to furnishing 

family planning services to persons from low-income families. J*.L. 
91-572 added a reqture^ prolubited_the_ j)r^^ 

charging these recipients for services, except to the extent that the 
chaises would be paid a third-party insurer. Another provision 
required the acceptance of any service or information to be 

vqluntery, and^ prohibited the^^a^^ such services iin^ 

being a prerequisite for receiving services from any other program. 
The Act prohibited Title X funds for abdrtidii as a method of 
famUy planning, 

TheJimily Planning and Population Research Act of 1975 (Title 
II of P.L. 94-63)_ extendi the T^^^ program through FY 1977. 
P.fc^ 94-63 aisoL specified that Title X research funds — rather than 
other Public Health,^ to be an important 

source of funds used for Federal research in the biomedical, contra- 
ceptive develbprneht, behavioral, and program implemehtatidh 
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fields related to family planning and population, tte Act required 
family planning prefects to offer "a b^^ and 
effective faraily manning methods (including jiatural family plan- 
ning methods)." The law assured the_ ri&ht of * *1^ and region^ 
entities" to apply for direct grants and contracts for family plan- 
ning services. P.L. 94-63 amended the defihitiwi pf "low-in^^^ 
fanuly" in the payments section lltle X. The bgislation added pen- 

or project perednnel^^^ coerce 

ahV person to undergo ah abortion or sterilization prxx:edure. 

'nie Health ^Services Extension Act of 1977 (Title HI of P.L. 95-83) 
extended the Title X authbrizatioh through FY 1978. it also speci- 
fied that the limitations P.L. 94-63 placed dri the source df funds^fgr 
family plmning and population research also applied to the admin- 
istrative costs of research. 

_'nie_1977_Act_ex1«hde^ Title X authority throu^ FY i9£i 
md Bdded a number of new requirements. For example, infertility 
ser^cesand services for adolescents were added to the planning 
methods mid sendees offered. The legislation also requii^ iiifdmia- 
tidnal or ^ucatio^ or made avfdlable tmder 

Title X to^be smtabie to the- edu national and cultural backgrduiid 
df the audience ah<i the standards of the pbpiilatibh or cbnimuiiity. 

The ebimbus Budget lleconciiiation Act otl981 (OBRA) (P.L. 97- 
35) extend^ the TitleXji^^^ FY 1984. OBRA also re- 

quired family planning projects to ^ncourage-family participatidn 
in these prcaects. _OBRA^e^^^^ Title X spending au- 

thorization levels for family planning and population research, but 
left intact the Secreta^*s authority to conduct and to make grants 
and contracts for suck research^ P.L. 98-512 extended the Title X 
program through FY 1985^ A_series_of cbhtihuihg resdlutibhs ex- 
tended funding for Title X programs through FY 1987. 

FUNDING MEeHANISM: 

The authority for re^e\ving, awarding^^ ai^^ the 
femily planning service grants has been delegated to the PHS re- 
gional offices. The grant and contract actiSaties_ related to 
traihihg, and information and education are administered by the 

OFP- 

_ PHS regiohal offices award grants to public and private nonprof- 
it entities to establish and operate voluntary :ft^ily__piar niiig 
rojects. _Ri(a^cts^^^ to provide a broad range of acct pta- 

le anji^ffectiv^ methods and services to all persons desiriiig^fW ch 
sei^ces--ihcludihg natural family planning methods, nondire e 
counseling services, phj^cal examinations (incluc ing cancer d - t - 
tidh and lab^ teste], infertility services, pre^ nancy tests^ . n- 

traceptive supplies,^ peric^Uc fx)llow-up examinations, referrals t^v 
tween Other social arid riledical service ^ehcies, and ancillary serv- 
ices. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Title X gr;^ family j)laririirig services to pei'sbhs whc 

desire such services and who otherwise would not have access to 
them. Inability to pay must riot be a deterrent to services. An- 
public entity, including city, county, locad^ regional, or- State gov- 
ernment or nonprofit private entity is eligible to apply for tx grant. 
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Pfidrity is given to persons from low-income families, individuds 
from other than Ibw-ihcbrne families are charged accbrdihg to ah 
established fee schedule. 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMUNITY INVOL VEMENT: 

Program guidelines require that grantees must__p to the 
maximum extent feasible, an opportunity for participation in the 
development, implemehtatibh, and evaluation of _the_ prefect 
persons broadly representative of all significant elements of the 
population to be served, and (2) by persons in the com 
knowledgeable about the community's needs for family planning 
services. 

The Implementation and Evaluation. Advisory-Committee may be 
utilized to serve the cominuiiity p£urticipatibh_ fuhcti<^^ 
rate group may be identified. In either case, the ^grmitee's health 
care plan must include a plan for cdmmumt^^ p^icipate 
laws of guidelines for these activities should be prepared. The com- 
munity participation comrnittee shall rdeet at least annually of 
mqf e often if appf dpfiate. 

Each family planning project rnuist plan to prgyide folf cdmm^^ 
ty education. This shdtfld be based on an assessment of the needs of 
the community and should cbhtaih ah implemeh_tat_ib_h 
tidn strategy. Community education can be directed tovs^d identi- 
fying local agencies and ihstitutibhs wMch are likel^^ 
riificant numbers of individuals in need of family plannii^ care. 
Projects shbiild offer briehtatibh sessions for the sjaffi 
lated health and social services in order to help them better coun- 
sel and refer potential family piahnihg cHents^ 

Efforts can also be directed toward rnore general community edu- 
catibh about fmnily. Dlahhing. A variety: of _ap£rba^^ 
used, depending on the objectives of the program and the intended 
audiences. Sbme _examj)les_ of techniques^ are individual contacts by 
outreach workers, more /ormal programs of discussions for larger 
groups or classes, and the use of public service announcements and 
posters. 

SUMMARY OF FUiWING hEVEhS: 



— , Appropriation 

^«»' (in millions) 

1980;;;;;;.;;;;:;;..;:;:;;;::;;;;;::;..;:.....; $162.0 

1981;;...;.....;;.....;................... 161.7 

1982;;.........;........... 124.2 

1983. 124.1 

1984 140.0 

1985..........^.................^..... 142.5 

1986 (Gramm-Rudman sequester) li<6.4 



F. COMMUNFTY HEALTH CENTORS (.-^ 1; 94-63) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND fiiSTC ; Y: 

The Community Health Centers i^^lC) prlgrem, under section 
330 of th& Public Health Sendee (PHS Act, ^v.^videa grants to sup- 
port the develbphieht and dperatidii o •^dmmUii^tv health centere. 
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5^^e centers £roviM_Jnmaiy health services, supplemental 
health services and envirotimental health services to medically un- 
deserved populations. _ 

19^6, ^Rt. 89.749, the Comprehensive Health Planning and 
fO^ H5to "^^"^^-^ added a new section 314(e) to 

the PHS Act, providing broad authority for prcject grants to public 
or nonprofit jgriyate entities to develop health services and related 
trainmg programs. Congress inteiided that these projects focus on 
I>rovidm^ser^c^^^ meet the healtii needs x)f a particular popular 
tion or geographic region, or bri j)ublic health proTjlems with spe- 
cial regional or national signifi^ Section 314(e) also autliqrized 
(i) demonstration projects to develop and support new programs of 
general Jublic health services, and (2) studies to develop new meth- 
(Kte, through demonstrations, to improve existing provision of serv- 
ices. 

Before any funds were! a^rdpriated under section 314(e), it we^ 
§Pf»7j Partnership for ilealth Amendments of 19_67, P.L. 

90-174. These amendments transferred the authority for support of 
studies and demonstrations to section 304 of the PHS Act, and 
specified that traming section 3i4(e) should be relat- 

r services provided by the projects receiving f unds. Projects 
funded under this section primarily supported adulatory or com- 
prehensive health care programs serving^ areas with scarce or non- 
existent health care services and populations with special health 
care needs. 

^.^X?^?l,smilar types of health centers were funded under sec- 
SS? ^^^i®^- J^ighborhood Health Centers (NHC's), dweloped by the 
Office for Economic Opportunity (OEO), provided ambulatdnr 
health (^re to medicalF^ underserved populations, mostly low- 
income families in urban communities. Family Health Centers 
(FHCsX^were first fundied in 1978 to provide comparable services 
tpr medically ^undei-served rnral populations. In 1974, cbmmuriity 
health networks were funded_under this authority. 
iQ^T^^^^^T ® ^^Sf ® the Special Health Revenue Sharing Act of 
ix- i^u^T^*^^^"^^^^^^^ authorized Community 

^1 F ^^nters under a new authority, section 330 of the PHS Act. 
F.t^ 94-63 ^specifically authbrized grants to public and nonprofit pri- 
vate entities ta plm, develop, and operate community health cen- 
ter wmc^ would serve medically underserved populations. The Act 
defin^ this population 4» mean people livihj: in an urbah or rural 
area designated by^ t^^^^ Secretaiy as having a shortage of such serv- 
ices. ^The centers were authorized to provide sgwiific primaiy and 
sup|5lemental services, CH(S couM also provide environmental 
services designed to alleviate health care probleros specific to the 
community. Tlie each center to establish a governing 

board to determmc general policies for the center and approve the 
annual budget. P.L. 94-63 authorized centers for FY 1976 and FY 
1977. _ _ _ 

"^J'br^'hr?^^^ enacted to extend the authority for CHC's 
through FY 1978, and Increase its authdrizatioh level. In 1980, Coh- 
^ess enacted PJL 96-626 to extend the program through FY 1981. 

revisions to the prdgrmn.such as specifying 
additional primary and supplemental health services and ascribing 
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environmental services which might be provided. P.L. 96-626 also 
ihcreped authdriMtions ibr the program. ^ ^ w„ nrr^ 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation _Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-35) ex- 
tended the CHC program^for one year and established, as part of a 
hew Title XIX of the PHS Act^ a Primai^ Care Block-Grmit, which 
in reality is a one-program grant. Beginning in FY 1983; States 
could begin applying for allotments, under 

to award grants to community health centera. AllplmeiLts^J^ J;he 
States under the block would be based oti each State's proportion of 
funds awarded to CHC's m FY 1982. The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services (DHHS) would ^ontmue to ad- 
minister the CHC program in States which did_npt_a^Jyjbr funds 
under the block ^ant or whose applications werejiot approved 
the Secretary. States would he required to match Federal funri^ 
be eligible for_grants under this btock.-Presentbr onlylhe Vir^ 
Islands receives funds for Community Health Ctentera throU^^ 
Primary, Care Blc^k Grant. All other CHC^ receive their Federal 
funding through the categbncal grant pr^^ , 

Eyeiy year since 1983, the Administration has proposed to 
expand the Primary Care Blckilc Gr^t to include flie Migrant 
Health,, Black Luug, and Family Planning programs and attempts 
to repeal some of the matching and spending requirement current- 
ly: included in the Primary Care Block. There initiatives have been 
unsuccessful. _ __ _ __ -i- 

Legislation enacted inta law in 1986, P L. 29-280^ both extends 
the authority for the CHC prbgram thrbUgh FY-1988^d repeals 
the authority under Title XIX for the Primary Care Block Grant. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The Bureau of Health_ Care Delivery and Assistance in tire 
Health Resources and Services Administration of the Public Health 
Service administers, the CHC program. Funds for the md^^u^ 
grantees are allocated to the ten regidnad offices of _tM DHHb 
wluch award the Jirarits to the public and nonprofit entities which 
operate the CHC's. . ^rr^,, . , j 

The range of services that may be p' ^nded by CHCs mcludes: 

Primary Health SeWices: 
— Physician and physician extehded_ser^ces 
—Diagnostic laboratory and radiologic services j 
—Preventive hecdth services^ Jncluding children's eye and 

ear examinations to determine the need for vision and hearing 

correction, perinatal services, well child services and family 

planniiii? services - 
— Emergehcymedica^^ 

TranspOTtation services 
— P^evehU^^e dente^^ 
— Pharmaceutical services 

Supplemental Health Services: 

— Hgspital_ pryices ^ 
— Home health services 
—Extended care facility services 
— Rehabilitative services 
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—Mental health services 
— Dental services 

— yisidn services 

— Allied health services 
— Therapeutic radiologic services 
— Public health services 
•—Ambujatory surgical services 
—Health education services 

RECIPIENTS Vme BENEFIT: 

cue pt^^ajn supports the operation of health centers 
jvrhiclvprovide primary health care services_to_residents of medical- 
ly undeii3erved_ areas., policies vary from center to <;enter 
ei^rvices, m general, are provided to all individuals who seek care. 
Charges are usually assessed on a graduated scale; clients whose 
incomes are below 100% -of the current Federal poverty income 
guidelmes, J5,250_for f&nily of one plus $1,800 for each additional 
^rson, m_FY 1985, receive free care or services at a nominal fee. 
Feraons with incpm^^^ 100% but below 200% of the poverty 
level have reduced fees based on a sliding scale related to income 
and tamUy si^^^^ whose mcomes are over 200% of the 
poverty level pay the full charge. 

In order for _a_ center to be eligible for a grant, it must serve a 
population or area deemed by the Sec_retaiy _of the DHHS to be 
medically underaerve^^ A medically undereerv^d area or popula- 
tion is one thathas a shortage of personiLhea^^^^^ services. Whether 
or^not an area is medically underserved depends on various criteria 
Which ^include the infant mortality of the area or ^oup as well as 
other factoi-s which _in^^ the health status of the population 
group. The ability of the residents to pay for_health services and 
tliair accessibility to^t^^^ are taken into account in deter- 

mining medical underservice. 

Stete and local governmehte, any public or nonprofit private 
^^^^^^u^^*i^"*^°^' organization is eligible to apply for a_ grant 
under the CHC program. Profit-making organizations are not eligi- 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMUNIfY INVOL VEMENT. 

Although the organizatibh of the individual centers in the CHC 
prpgram varies, there are a few common characteristics. Each 
center he© a^governing board whose m^ority must be clients of the 
center. The boards meet monthly to make operating decisions. The 
board s autbprity ranges from the scheduhhg of hours that services 
will be jproyided^ tp_ the selection of the center's director. Day to 
day operating decisions are made by the director of the center. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNBING LEVELS: 



Fiscal year Appropriation 

(in millions) 

M::::::=^ 

1982 |f| 

}1:::;:::::::::;:::;::e;;;;;;;:;e;;;;e |?| 
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----- Appropriation 

Fiscal year OnnMions) 



1985 383:0 

1986 (Gramm-Rudman sequester) 396.0 



G. MIGRANT HEALTH ACT OF 1962 (P.L. 87-92) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND SISTOR Y: 

_The Migrant Health Act of 1962 (P.L. 87-92) established a pro- 
gram of grants to States and local agencies to provide family 
health clihici to JdgmestK; migratory workers and their families. 
InitidLy, funding for the program was limited. Qhly $75D,0DD of the 
authorizgL$_3_ inilLip^^ In FT 1963, the firet year 

of rfie program. The authority was used to support dnl^^ preventive 
health prggrams>__such as munu^nizatiqn healtn education, EUid en- 
vironmentS safety programs conducted by State and local health 
agencies^ 

-The Community Health Services Extension Amehdmehts of 1965 
(P.L._89-105)_increped_the authpnzation of funds for the program 
and authorized the use of Federal funds for lecessary hdspitaliza- 
tipjiof^igran^ increased apprdpriatir iS which followed, the 

program for the first time began supporting i>r6jects which actually 
delivered health care services to migrants. 

in 1979, P.t. 91-209 expanded the authority of the program to 
allow support to j>f qjects providing health services to resident sea- 
sonal farmworkers and their famUies living in commimities which 
exj^enencekL seasonal influxes of migrant farmworker. The Health 
Revenue Sharing and Health Services Act of 1975 _(PX._ 94:63) 
amended the authority to define the nature, services, and oper- 
ations of a migrant health center, established, a program of plan- 
ning and development grants and grants-for the cost of the oper- 
ation of such centers, and re^imred the Secretary to undertake a 

study of migrant housing conditions. 

The Health Services and Centers Amendi^^^^ 1978 (P.L. 95- 
626) extended the migrant health authority through FY 1981 and 
made several amehdmeniltb the pr^^ 

things, expanding eligibility for services in migrant health centers 
to former migrant wbrke^^^ were _ hb Ibn^r^^ 
age or- disability, and permitting center^=^ to convert to the prbvisibh 
bt health ser^cesbiLi 

in 1981, the Keshan Administration proposed to include the mi- 
grant he^th program in a health services block grant. Congress, 
instead elected to extend section 329 as a separate categorical au- 
thority for three years, t^ 

Legislation enacted in 1986, P.L. 99-28D, extends the authority of 
the Migrant Health Pr ogram through FY 1988. 

FUNDING MECHA MSM: 

The Bureau of ^ ! - :>lth Care Delive^ry and .Assifita^^ 
Healrh Resources end Sendees Admirostration of the Public Health 
Ser^^ce administers the Mi^ant KealtlL Prbg?^ Appropriated 
fimas tor the pro?., ii: : are allocated to the regional ofKces of the 
Dei^ftirtrheht bf H^5/:iiri and Human Services (DHHS) which award 
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th^Jrants to the public and nonprofit entities which operate the 
migrant health centers. 

ITie sei^ges provided by these projects include primary health 
senoces^such as ph^ician cere,_dia^ostic^ laboratory, and radioio- 
gic serj^ces^ preventive heaitfi, pharmaceutical, emergency medical 
and^tr^portetira^ services, as_well_as outreach and environmental 
health services. The projects may also provide such supplemental 
services as home health, dental health, and inpatient and outpa- 
tient hospital eervices. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Migratory jond seasonal agricultural workers, and their families 
are the recipients of the program. A migratory agricultural worker 
is one wjose principal employment is in agriculture on a seasonal 
ba^is, who hM last 24 months, and 

who establishes a temporary abode for the jiurpbses of sucli em- 
ployment. A seMon^^ worker is one whcree principal 
employment is m agriculture on a seasonal basis and who is not a 
migratory worker. 

Under section 329, State and local public agehcieSi^ such as health 
departmente, and nohprpfit bi^a^ such as health and wel- 

fare councils, medical societies, growers' asscRjiatipnSi educational 
mstitutions, and othe^ groups, are eligible to apply for 

grants to establish and operate^ health centera fdrjmigratoiy and 
SCTsonal faimwdrkera_a^^ families living in communities 

which experience influxes of migrant workers. 

PROVISIONS FOR CmmmfllT if^OLVEMEl^. 

RegiiV^'ons reqmre tha^^ in the mi^ant health pro- 

-am j, a govemmg board. A m^ority <)f the board memfers 
must be migratoi^ workers and members 

pt their families who are or will be served by the center and_:j^pj 
as £ group, represent the indmduals being or to be served in terms 
dt ucinpgraphic factors, such as race, ethmcity, and sex. 

No more than two-thirds of thej-emainihg members of the board 
may be_ individuals who derive more than 10% of their annual 
mcome from the health care industry. 

The remamm^ board must be representatives of 

the^comniunity in which the center's service area is located and 
shall be_selfMted_to^ in relevant subject areas, such 

as commun^y affairs, local gdvenimTOt^ finance and banking, legal 
attairs, trade imi^^ commercial and industrial cdn- 

cems, or social services within the Cdmmuhi^. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUfmiNG LEVELS: 

Fisca I year ^Wf^riation 
(in miUiona) 

I'i;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: -• 

1982...... • 

1983:...... 11^. 

1984:;::::..... ~::~:Z azq 

i985.::......:......„.... 

1986 (Graihm-Riidmah sequester) 44 j 
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h: emergency food and shelter program (P.L. 98-8) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

In 19P3, Congress enacted the Emergency Job Appropriations Act 
(P.L._98-8) which-included, for the first time, appropria^ted .^nds for 
the Emergency Food and Shelter program and establish^ an ad- 
ministrative mechanism for- the program. Since that time^^ngr^ 
has provided continued fuhdihg for the program through the appro- 

priatK)nJ process. - - ^ ^ 

^Administered by the Federal EmeiSen(^_ Management Agency 
(FEMAJ, thejntent of this program is to purchase food and^shelteTi 
to supplement and extend current available, resources and not to 
substitute or reimburse ongoing programs and services. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

FEMA obligates funds for the Emergehcgr Fbpd_ an^ Shelter pro- 
gram to a National Board J;pmpqsed of a FEMA officiHi and repre- 
sentatives^ from private, nonprofit charitable organisations. The 
National Board subsequently distributes most of the raoney to^ local 
^ards, also primarily composed of representatives frbm chantable 
organizations, in eligible jurisdictions. The locai boards then select 
the direct service providers to be funded. In addition, some funds 
are reserved f^r direct service providers identifiod by State selec- 
tion cbmmitfees^ _ , __, ^, . I f 

Jurisdictions may qualify for ah award bp.?ed upon ther ^rate ot 
uhemplbyment or their fate of poverty* dar^ p. : .risd:nvr.n^s ^eligi- 
bility is established, the National Board detenr.,^ .^s its fxix.d cl^^ 
button based oh a ratio calculated as follows. ''Y 2 rrwerage number 
of unemployed covered by the national progrc ri^ e^^uals the area s 
portion of the award, JessNatibhal Board admi^f -tiative costs, and 
less that portion of program funds required to f aifil) designated 
State awards. . ; .. ^. _ 

In addition to the awards made to quaiirying ;?urisclictign&,_an 
award is made to each State. This State Set-Aside Program has 
been adopted to allow greater flexibility in selection of needy juris- 
dictions and Is irtehded to target jkwkets of povert^f ui_nonquatity- 
ing jurisdictions; areas experiencing draatic ecohonnc chmges su^^ 
as plant closings; areas with large populations of homeless ^propte 
or btflera nbt cdunted in xmemployment figures; areas ^th high 
levels of unemployment or poverty which dol not meet the minir 
mum IjOOO Jihemployed; jurisdictjons which, have dbcihhefited 
measures of need which are not adequately reflect45d in unemploy- 
rneht ahd pbveri^ data. _ , ^ _ _ j i.- u 

A State Set-Aside committee ih each State recommends-lugn 
heed jurisdictiohs ahd_award amounts to the National Boarf, Prior- 
ity consideration is given to jurisdictions otherwise ineligible to 
funding,, although fur^^ are not exempt from receiv- 

ing additional fan(£ng. 

RECIHEmS WHO BENEFIT: 

The Emergehcy FcK>d and Shelter Program is the principal 
source of Federal funds for feeding and shelteringLhomelesF indi^^^ 
uals and families. Public and private, nonprofit organizations that 
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SSseftnS?^" ^^^^""^ recipients for 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT: 

reSta?Aef fe,^°tS \ FEMA repreaentativi and rep- 

resenratrves^trom the Salvation Army, the National Council nf 
ri^^P^t^^ Christ in the U^ A., tik NatSnaf GonSrence of 
Cathohc Chanties, the Council of Je^h J'ederati^ IH? tlfi 

SSl^lch ^5nfS' management decilidns are 

sioSl5et'?S^^' ^ ^ ^ 

T,iS- f-i-® involvement of nongdverhmehtal officials in the 4m- 
P^TiS*^*i°° ^^*en3s to the Jocal levW as^lll Se 

tSnal^«?/^'S''^*^' as possible, the structurf oFfte nI 

tionrf Board. The exception m that instead of a FEMA official a 
m^yor or other ocally^ek^ official represents the^vernSkt 

the cofflffluiStil S™Sre 
^ds^ the l(x;al boards decide which service delivery InmSiS 

^rdli;^ ^1^*^°"' *he National BSrd°?Sh iSl 

N^innif ^ - appeals concerning the allowable expanses. 
_N^ional Board funds are distributed to & Locid R^^rtf Hrcra 

^'PSnf!'^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^rds. LoS5sSeKd?1£ 
^Sl^'V^^^ ,?ft^, c°Smrised of individuals nomihS to the 

^'^^^^'''^fe' same voluntary organizatSra rKreSnted 
T— ^^^^f Board with the local/^teS^f^vlrnSn^ 
8vl"^S^ Bocal/State Boards may also SiSude reS5iS: 
tives nomiMted by other community organizations. 
, In each State, the State United Wax or United Way in the^cao- 

oew\side gommittee and shall convene a corhmittee consretinp nf 

sented on the National Board. The Governor or l^her reoreSnte 
replace , the F^MA memfc^^^ setSsSl c§S^" 

have the responsibUity of recommending high need iurlicS 
and award amount within the State. jurisdictions 

SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

Unlto mdst FSieral domestic assistance prbgr^s the empr^pn 

Jr P heen appropriated in appropriations acte 

ehSl oT Snflfer"^ ^''Tu .W^m has nucttiated Sone 

pnase ot tundmg to another, and the length of tiSe funds remsiri 
available va.y according to when funds wl^e appr^riited 



-^"^ Anwunt Pubfc Law No. 



-iSuthofity 



19S3:.::;;::;:;::;:.:.:.„^ 98-8- Emerjency Jobs Act 

0,000,000 98-151 Cdntmuini resolution. 

^::=ee::z:z:::::::z. IS izif 

Qi? 70,000,000 98-396 _ Do' 

70,000,000 99-160 HOO-independent ajencles appropriations. 
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i. NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON CHILD HEALTH AND HUMAN DEVEIXiPMENt 
(NICHD): PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT, TITLE III, SECTION 301 (P.L. 
87-838) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

__Pn the recdmm President Jqhn^. Jiennedy, m 

the National institute of Ghiid Health and Human Development 
was esteblished under the Public Health. Sei^ce A^ 
into law. P.L. 88-164 provided grants to help pay for tha construc- 
tioh of centers oh mental retardation _€uid related disabilities. Al- 
though this aiithdn^ NICHD remains closely asso- 
ciated with the 12 existing; centers. 

The mission of NatiqnaLInstitute of Child Ifeaith a^^ 
Development (NiCHD) is to conduct, and support research on the 
reproductive, developmental, and behavioral process^, that deter- 
mine the health of children, adults, families,^ and the general popu- 
lation. NICHD administers a multidisciplihary prograrh of re- 
search^ reseafdi training, fi^ T^e Institute's 
ultimate obje/t''v r is to ensure that every child has the opportunity 
to fulfill YJ? or her potential for a hellthy and productive adult 
life. . : . ... . 

In pur5ii*t of .his goal and its objective, the Institute: 

. ^M5rte aii extramural research program in universities, 
medical schools and other institutions; 

__(2) C^ndUcts^clin^i and furidamerital research within its in- 
tramural laboratories^ 

(3) Informs the general public about research related to pbjh 
Illation problems and mat^t . al and child health; 

(4) Engages in Feder-^l iiiterageiicy programs related to re- 
search on pdpulatid^^^ i^nd child health; and ^ 

(5) Collaborates with volunT*iry <*nd pn;3ssional orgahiza- 
_tibh| jmth similar ihteresig^ 

_ In^ December, 197G, Congress Bna: P.fc. Ji-572, wlrich added 
Title X to the Public Health Service Act. This law authorized 
grants and contracts for research and researxih^tiraining in family 
planning pnd populations problems. Under NICHD, the program is 
administered by the Center for Population Research. 

In July, iV75, Title H of Pi. 94-63, the Family Planning and 
Ppfiylatipn Eesearach Ac: amended lltle X of the Public Health 
Service Act to enable Title X to become the sole authority for popu- 
lation research ai:prbpr;.atiohs. In 1981 this requirement was re- 
moved under P.L. 97-35 OBRA). 

In order ib address its mandate, NiCHD has organized its extra- 
mural and intramural research around 10 categories: 

(1) Pregnancy, birth, and infant development 

(2) (^ngeni^ abnpi^ 
(a) inherited factors 

Ob) Emphasis oh Down Sjrhdrdme _ _ 

(c) Nutrition, infection, metabolic imbalances, immunologic 
reactions, drugs 

(3) Sudden Infant Death Syndrome 
(A) Nutrition 
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(51 ChUd and. adplesceht development with empfiasis _on 
learning, cognition, communication skills, and social arid affec- 
tive development 

(6) MenM Jfetarda^^ 

(7} Gontraceptive development 

(8) Contraceptive evaluation— Ib^^ term 

(9) Fertmty/infertility 

_ (IQ) Pppulatidh dynamics— focus on population changes ex- 
pressed through patterns of fertility, mortality, and migratibh. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Eighty percent of 3ie NiCHD budget supports research and re- 
search trainmiL through gran and contracts to institutions of 
filler education, including medical schools, drgmizations wth 
iated interests^ and individuals in the form of fellovrahips. Grants 
rad contracts are awarded on ^ com^titive basis. Interested par- 
ties are required to apply for grants and contracts-in specific areas 

^'^J^^^'^- AppUc^tioM are eyaluated_for scientific merit and rel- 
evance to the Institute's mission by extramural Research Groups 
and the Institute's National Advisory Cbuhcil. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

^ For the most part, direct recipients of benefits are thbse ihstitu- 
tibris, prgmizatiohs, ahd/br individuals who receive funds from 
NiCiffl. However, a Itoited numter of ^ receive 
mediqal services as a result of participation in^ research progrartis 
and, in conjunction witli^ trainirig prbSrided in the varibus research 
sites. Patients are generally referred to the research pro'^'rams by a 
physician. 

PROVISIONS FDR COMMUNIl^ INVOL VEMENT: 

Involvement from the community at large is minimal. 
SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

^^^^ I^S^ 

1980.::::; ::::.:::::: .:::::.:::......... $208j53 

1981:::.::::.: 220,628 

-^82 226.309 

1983 254,318 

1984 273,359 

1985 310,540 

}986.......^.......^......„........,.....^ 321,796 

1986 (Gramm-Rudman sequester) 307,958 



J. HOME HEALTH CARE (P.L. 97-41?) 

i ROGRAMPUm^OSE AND HISTORY: 

The Home HeMth Seryices^p^ under section 339 joF the 

Public Health Service Act (PHS) is desijjied to Jricreafe the ha- 
y oil's _caj)^city to provide home health services in areas in which 
such service are inadequate or not readily accessible and to iih- 
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prove the quality of (»re proAaded agencies by 

training home health services paraprofessionals. 

The Orphan Drug Act of 1982 (P.L. 97-414) authorized grants_and 
loans under section 339 of the PHS Act for F^' 1984 to establish 
home health programs, grants and contracts to develop trmnihg for 
pafaprdfessidnals to provide home Jiealth^servic^: In 1984, P.L: 98- 
555 extended this authority through FY 1987. 

FUNDING MEeHA NISM: 

Funds are Allocated to each ofthe regional offices of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services with preference being given 
to_t_hose_ai)provabl^ afgdicatioiis prdpdsi^ to serve areas within a 
State which have a hi^ percentage of elderly, medically indigent, 
or _elderly_ indigent. The J'espective Jtegiqn Health Administrator 
has award authority and selects the applicant to be awarded and 
the doUar level fo^ 

Grants and loans for establishing a home health ^en<^ may be 
awarded for 17 months, Training grants, may be_ aw 
months. Grants sxid loans mecy be provided to establish or expand 
ah existing hbrne, health agency^ Gr^^ 

awarded for- the training of home -health services paraprofessionals. 
Ijdahs may be made for up to a lO^ear period at ah interest rate 
based upon the prevailing rates: 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Grants for the establishment 
health services may be provided tojmy nonprofit^ or public entity 
induding State and Ickial goyernmerits and Federally recogni^ 
hidian tribal governments: Loans m^ be made only^ to profit 
making entities. Trainihg^an^ may be awarded to public and pri- 
vate entities and contracts entered into with profit making entities. 



K. DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILTriES ACT OF 1984 (P.L. 94-103) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISfOR Y: 

-The Mental RetOTdation Facilities and eommuhity Mental 
HeaathjDehtersCpns^^^ 

era! funds for the construction of facilities v^iich provide compre- 
hensive sendees tpmen^ retarded arid mentally ill persons. P.L. 
dl'hil^ th< Developmental Disabilities Services ajid Facilities Coh- 
structioh Amendments 1970 amended ^he 1963 law. Under 
9i-5i7, JBongress addressed for the first time the needs of a group. of 
handicapged iridmd_uals_ d^ignated £^ developmentally disabled. 
Under the 1976 amendments, developmental disabilities were de- 



SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



Appropriation 
On inUiiona) 



1983.::.:. 

1984..... 
1985.^^. 



1986 (Gramm-Rudiiiah sequester) 



$5.0 
5.Q 
3.0 
1.435 
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fined to mdude disabled persdns with mehtal retardation, cerebral 
palsy ^ilej^,^d other neurological conditions closely related to 
mental retardation which qn^ate prior to the age of 18 years and 
constitute a substantial handicap. 

The 1970 amendments authbrized State allotments for planning, 
sepdces and coMtruction of faciikies for persons with developmen- 
tel disabOities. Each State was required to submit a plan that des- 
i^ated a State planning ^d advisory council. Under law,^ ohe- 
third of the council was required to be composed of consumers of 
services. The plan described the quality and quantity of services to 
be proyided. 

Under the 1976 amendments. Congress also addrep^ the heed to 
me«t shortage of who provide services to developmental 

disabled persons through the establishment of a ^aht program and 
an intermscipUna^ training program in institutions of higher edu- 
catiom lliejaw required the establishment of a network of univer- 
^ ^^i^^^^^^iti^^ (UAF's) in imtitutions of higher education. 
I^e UM' s are designed to provide services to develdpmentally <Hs- 
abl^ peradns and their famili^ and interdisciplinary training to 
professionals and paraprofessibrials in such fields as medicine, psy- 
ch^Qgy^ education, psydiiatry, social work, speech pathology arid 
audiology, and communis services. 

_ New amendments were established in 1975 under the Develop^ 
mental Disabled Assistance arid Bill of Rights Act (P.fc; 94-103); 
These new amendments authorized a system of prdtectipn and ad- 
vocacy program to be establ^^^ in each State as a iumdition of 
receipt of a State gmntibr planning and services._The _1975 amend- 
ments also_M<iressed the rights of developmentaily disabled per- 
sons to appropriate treatment and semcM designed to maximize 
liferty ^^^^^^ ^ ^ setting that is least restrictive of peraonal 

Under the^ 197 S ameridmente developmental disabilities were ex- 
pand^ to indude autism and dyslexia^ if dyslexia resulted from 
one of the other disabilities included in the definition. 

An imitortant requirement was added, under the 1975 amend- 
mente._iUl persons served under authorized programs are^td have 
in elFect a written habiHtation plari _wluch_ states long-term fiabiH- 
tat^ goals, intermediate objective and a plan for service delivery. 

1978 amendments established four priority service areas and 
required that States choose not more than two pridrity ser\rice 
areas for expenditure of riot less than $100,000 or 65% of the State 
grant funds, whichever m greater; The fbur priority areas were: 
(1) case management 
(23 child development services; 

(3) a?teniatdye^cdmmunity liyin arrangement services; and 

(4) nonvocationd socialdevelopmental services- 

- J^?^.A984 amendinents (RL. 98-527) added employment-related 
activities as one of the priority service areas. Empldgmerit related 

service activities after 
-P^Mir^^ appropriation for the State grant prdgram giu^^^ or 
exceeds $50.25 millidri in that year. The amendments provide that 
ibl^a^^^^o^^®® priority service areas begi_ririingL_iri_ FY 

±387. rhe 1984 ameridriierits deleted rionvocational social develop- 
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J^ehtsU ser^ces^ a retained authoriza- 

tion for these services on a nonpriority basis. 

FUNDING MECHANISM', 

Federal funds for grants, planning, and the provision of services 
for persons with developmental disabilities are allotted to States q^^ 
the basis of population, the extent of need for services for persons 
developmental to and the JinanciM hee^ of the r^ 

spective- State. A three-year per x^apita income aversqge iajised to 
reflect financial need. Matchmg funds are required on a 75%-Fed- 
eral and 25%-State basis, except in areas of urban or rural poverty 
where th<i mateh is P0% Federal and 10% State. 

As a condition of i^eip ^ant for plam 

ices. States must operate a systenr to protect and advocate the 
d£hts_pf perapns with develqpiaehtal to The system must 

hs^e the authority to puimie legal and administrative remedies to 
assure the protwtibh of rights. 

Federal funds for UAF'l are awarded directly to Jnstitutidns of 
lugher education based on applications. Satellite centers, spin-offs 
pf UAJF's, also pr^^ and technical as- 

sistance^ to otiher agencies m areas not served by a UAF. - 

JPiojretidnaiy funds to support derabhstratioh prc^ectSj evalua- 
tion and assessment- activities are awarded to public and private 
nonprofit agencies. Special project funds are to be used only for 
projects ccnducted in more th^ 

or more. Federal agencies or projects tliat are considered of nation- 
al significance. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT'. 

-^Recipients under this legislation are persons with . . chronic 
disabilities which are attributable to mental and/df physical im- 
pmrnients which are apparent teforejthe age of 22^ Development^ 
toabilities tend to be life-long and result in substantial limitations 
of majpr life activittes such 

capacity for independent living: and economic self-sufficiency. Due 
to the severity of handicaps which developmentally toabled people 
have, services must be individually planned and ccardinated." 
(Cbhsortiurd for Citizens with Developmental Disabilities, 1985). 

SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



2^m2 vMr Appropriation 

t^cai year ^^^^^^^^ 

1980 $62,437 

1981 61.181 

1982 58.683 

1983. 60:5. _ 

1984::::.;::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 62:397 
1985:.;„:::;:::;:;:;::::;;„::::::::::::.::::.:.::;.;,:;.. 7a.7 -- 

1986 (Grainm-Riidmah sequester). 76.9428 
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2. NuTRmoN 

A. SPECIAL SUPPLEMEIITAL FOOD PROGRAM FOR WOMEN, INFANTS, AND 
CHILDREN (WIC) (P.L. 92-433) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

Iii.45rder to li^ with health care, 

the WIC program was created in 1972 to provide nutritious supple- 
mental foods to wdmen,^m chUdren thrg^ the ^e of 
four ye^ who are determined to be at nutritional risk. A compe- 
tent profe^ional authontS^ sud^ pMticiahi^ nutritidriist, dieti- 
tian, or registered nurse determines whether an individual is at 
nutritional risk. 

Authorized under section 17 of the Chiid Nutrition Act^ this pro- 
Si'am operate in coiy^ programs that serve 

the same target groups: the food certificate program which pro- 
vides v^achera to recip^^^^ ^d cereal 
only; and the commodity supplemental food program that provides 
a specialized package of USDA food cbmmcklities directly to recipi- 
ents. 

Congressidnal authbrizatfoji fotthe_ WIC program e^ired in Sep- 
tember, 1984. The Gbngress provided funds for this Drogram 
through continuing resdlutidns through FY 1986, when the pro- 
gram was reauthorized through FY- 1989 under the School Lunch 
and Child Nutrition Ame^ Under the 1986 Amend- 

mehts, the WIC program was reauthorized at such sums as^ayte 
necessary for FY 198Y and 1988, and $1,782 million for FY 1989. 
Other changes include: 

-^State ineligibility to participate in the_ WIC program if 
State or local sales taxes are collected on food purchased under 
theWICj)rogram; 

required. des<;nptibh of coordinated operations among 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children _LAF5C\ maternal 
arid chUd^health care programs and WIG in the State plan; and 
— Priority _be ^ven to pregnant wdrilerii _breast-feiding 
women, arid m nutritional risk when a local agency 

reaches maximum participation level. 
The WlC^rqgram is Me of the most cost effective Federal pror 
grams. According to a study conducted by the Harvard School of 
Public Health, M_eyeiy _$l_that is inve^^ in the program, $3 is 
later saved in medical costs. The WIC program has proved to be 
^P?cially beneficial to indmduals who are pobrlv educated, poor, 
mihbrity, or living in a sin^e-parent household. In addition, a 
study reported by the U.S.JDepartriierit of Agriculture in 1985 re- 
vealed that the WiC program: 

— Reduces the fetal death rate by almost a third; 
^Reduces the number of infant deaths; 
—Reduces by 15-25% the number of preriiature births ambi 
high-risk mpthera; 
—Improves the nutritional status of wdmeri arid childrerii 
— Iniproyes the Jikelihb^ will have a regular 

source of medical care and be better immunized; 

— Improves tjie likelihodd that rnbthere will seek and receive 
prenatal care; and 
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— ^Improves the cognitive development of children. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

FMeral fiinds foit^ the WIC pro|,Ta are general- 

ly provided to State health agencies. The State, in turn, pi3s^ 
funds. bh_ Jto lcKJal_ a^ncies such as J^bunt^ public health dep?iit- 
ments, community health agencies, municipal public he;^th agen- 
cies^ and public welfare agencies. Federal funds are available for 
both food and administrative costs. Food is provided either directiv 
by the local agen^j JM" Jly^bUgh purchases made with 

vouchers^ redeemable at local grocery stores. 

Voucherai^ the rnpst^^^^ sjstem used, are authorized 

for the purchase of specific tjrpes and quantities of food iterns ap- 
propriate, to the nutritiprial needs of the r^ipient. The items nor- 
mally authorizedibr Wie food packages include milk, eggs^ cheese, 
infant formula, fruit arid vegetable juices ai?d cereals. Approxi- 
mately 50% of WiC food is made 1:7 : ■ lairy products. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Pregnant arid postpartum women, infants arid chUdren throu^^ 
the age of four yeara who are detennined to be at nutritional risk 
due to iriad^uate riutritidri are eli^ble to receive services under 
the -WIC program. In |T 1985; $i.51)iilion was appropriated for the 
WIC program which served 3.1 million recipients. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LE VELS: 



Fiscal year 



1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 



B. SCHOOn BREAKFAST PROGRAM: THE CHILD. NUTRITION ACT OF 1966, 
AS AMENDED (P.L. 89-642) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

The school breakfast prbgi'am provides Federal _fiind|Lfcr break- 
fasts for children in schools and residential child care institutions. 
The prbgrarn must operate oh a _nojii)ro 

fasts which meet nutritional criteria set by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. „ 

- Initially authorized as a two-year pilot project, the school break- 
fast prbgrain was statutorily establisri^ under the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (P.t. 89-6425. The original legislation provided for 
grants^ih-md_ to Statea^ were required to disburse grant 

mnds to schools according to a rate per meal,^ or some other 
method prescribed by the Secretary. First consideration for pro- 
gram implernentation was to be given to sclippls in ecpnomicaU^ 
deprived areas and areas where children had to travel a great dis- 



WIC funding, 
appropriations 

$736.2 millibh 
900.0 million 
904.320 millibh 
1.160 billioh 
1.360 billibh 
1.500 billibh 
1.560 billibh 
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tMce tb^^hcK)!. Federal funds were to pay for ^ portion of the food 
t^d m^tbfi nrogram, but hot for labor costs. In cases ^ere rat^ 
established by the Secrete jr were insufficient to carry but a prb- 
i. severe n^" cases), Congress permitted paymeSts of up to 
oO%_ofjaU_pperatmg costs.^ _ 

Major amendments to the original legislation include the follow- 
ing: 

^ (1) a OTo^ion that the income el^bility criteria for low- 
mcome_chUdren receiving free and reduced-price breakfasts be 
^ a^o criteria as used in the school lunch program 

V* •i-i. ^2^2jj^ 1971); 

I .(2) est^iishment of niinitntirn reimbursement rates for each 
^d of breakfast served and additional reimbursements for 
fr^. breakfasts m "severe need" schools g>.L^93-150, 1973); 
^) permanent authorization of the program (P.L. 94-105 
1975); __ _ ____ ' 

(4) establishme^^^ Federal eligibility guidelines for schools 
receiving severe need^ssistance (P.L. 9^627, 1978); 

(5) the prbv^ to encourage prd- 
^am ^expansion (P.fc. 95-627, 1978). Amendments (P.L. 97-3^ in 
1981^ k)wered reimburaem^^^^ rates for paid and reduced-price 
breakfasts, ti^itened the "severe need" eligibUity criteria, and 
lower^ the income eligibility criteria for free and reduced- 
price breakfasts, and 

(6) provision qf an additibhal 3 cents in cash reimbureement 
and at least 3 cents in commodities for each breakfast served, 
and a requirement_tha^^ Secretary of Agricultare review 
and revise the nutritional requirements for breakfasts to im- 
prove their nutritibhal qufiOity within 180 days after the enact- 
ment of the law. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

_ Federd^assist^ce to State^^^ educational agencira, 

IS provid^ acQordmg to legislatively set reimbursement rates for 
each breakf^t serv^. The amduht of Federal reimbursement 
vanes accor^g to the family income ^f the participating child. A 
re^ar reimbursement rate is available to all particmating school 
and institutions for breakfasts served to non-poor chddren. Higher 
rates are^set for breakfasts served free or at r^uced-price to low- 
mcome cimdren. Jl^ schools which serve more than 40% 

ot their ^hool lunches tasuch ldw-incoi4e_childreh may receive ad- 
ditional jsevefe need" reimbureement for such breakfasts. 

SECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

^jp^^p^ ,^t^nding a participating school may receive such 
subsid^^ireakf^^^ and _are chafed for each meed according to 
their famUy mcome. Onidren from farflUies with incomes at or 
below lcJ%^f the Federal poverty incor ie level receive free break- 
fasts^ those fallmg above 130% but at or below 185% of poverty re- 
ceive reduc^^nce breakfasts,^d chiliren above 185% of poverty 
receive breakfasts at the full price. J' 

All^P^biic elementary and s^gndar.jjr schools are eligible to par- 
ticipate m_the_ school breakfast program. Private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary and secondary schools that do hot charge more than an aver- 
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age annual tuition of $1,500 per student are also eligible to partici- 
pate as ^e public and private nonprofit licensed residential child 
care institutions. 

In ^ 1967, a daily average of about 80,000 children participated 
in the schiDol breakfast program with about 75% of those cliildreri 
^^el^^SS_f?ie^_a4d reduced-price j^^^ In FY 1984, 34,820 schools 
participated in the bresdcfast program. 

SUMMARY m FUNDING .LBVELS: 



1980:.............................................^ $249.8 

1981::..:::...:.:...........^..................................^ 321.Q 

1982. :..-:..:.:::::::::::.:::::::::..........................^ 335.Q 

1983. :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:...:..:...........^ 341.0 

1984:::..:::.::::::::.::.:...:.::.:.::.:......:.............» 372.6 

1985:::::::«:::::::::::::::::.:;.:.::::.::.:...:::.......:;:...:.:..........:^ 407.Q 

1986 (estiinate)::::™::::::.:::::.::::^ 410.9 



c. NAtibNAL scHTOL Lunch PROGR^ Lunch 

ACT OF 1946 (P.E. 79-396), AS AMENDED 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

The_ natidnal school lunch program provides Federal, cnsh and 
commodity assistance to schoob-serving lunches to -students estdi 
schpgl day. Administered at the Federcd level by J;he Food and Nur- 
tition Services (ENS) of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USPAi the school lunch program is the oldest and largest of the 
USDA's chMd nutrition prograros. 
__The orpins, of the scKpoT lundi j?rbgram_can_J^ 
the mid-i93G*s vdien USDA started a program for purchasing and 
dj^tributihg: surplus jBgnc Permanently author- 

ized m 1946, the National School Lunch Act (P.t. 79-396) was in- 
tended tpprgt^^ the Jie^ chUcLren and en- 
courage the domestic consumption of agricultural commodities. As 
bri^gmally *^assed, the National Schcwl Lunch Act included the fol- 
lowing ) : Tients, establishing ^at were to become permanent 
features program: lunches were to meet certain nutritional 
standarc .ioi. by the USDA; lunch programs had to be hbhprdfit; 
subsidized limches were to be available to all children, and free or 
reduced-price lunches had to be provided to cliildren unable to pay 
the^fiill price; nonfederal matching funds were required; and the 
USDA was to purchase and distribute commodities for school food 
programs. 

Since 1945, Congress has made slgniScmt re^^^^^^ 
Ixmch program. Major change'j to the original program include the 
fpllowingL: (1) perm^ authonzatjon of admtiphfid.finahci^^ 
sistance for meals served to low-income children; (2) the establish- 
ment of an_incpme_test_fpr lpw-incbme_chUdreh 
reduced-price lunches; and (3) the establishment of spNBcific reim- 
buif eTtient _rate| _for eacb.lunch served instead of jarrant funds to 
States distributed according to a formula. Up until the 198D £uid 
1981 recbiiciliatidii laws, tne m^'drity of changes expanded pro- 
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gram^ participation by broadening eligibility, criteria and Federal 
subsimjes for free and reduced-price lunches. The 1980 and 1981 
amendments made changes that reduced ihcbme eligibility levels 
and F^eral subsidies for all lunches. 
The School tunch and Child Nutrition Amenimehts of 1986 re- 
" - ^ ^ member of a famfly receiving food of 

AFDG benefits in a State where the income standard of eligibility 
does riot exceed J3_0_% poverty be served a free lunched break- 
fast without application or eligibility determihatiphs. The amend- 
mente also rMuire_t schools participating in the school lunch 
program offer ^ole milk as a beverage. 

FUNDING MSeHAmsM: 

^ P^eral psistanc_eJ:o State educational agencies, 

for the school lunch program is provided in the foxm pf legislative- 
ly set casfr or cominoc^ reimbursement rates, adjusted for infla- 
tion each July 1, for each meal served. The amount of the Federal 
cash reimbursement vMies according to the family income of the 
p^icipating child although all meals are miiiimaUy, subsidized 
^r5)ugh a basic reimbur^^ of family income, in ad- 

mtioh fo the basic cash assistance, additional cash reimburaeme^^ 
IS prodded for each meaL served to low-income children wlio re- 
qeiye f^ and reduced-price lunches under the National School 
tunch Act. 

Stat^ matcliing fiinds arej^quired for the "basic" cash apistance 
(i.e^, all those funds provided for meals served to children regard- 
less of their family income). These matching fUnds, jplus local rey^ 
nues^i students meaL payments are used to cover the fuM costs 
of operating the program, in FY 1982, the last year such data was 
reported. Federal cash and commodity assistance covered 50.5% of 
toM operating costs, State and local funds covered 23 J%, and stu- 
dents mealrayments covefi^ 26.4%._The school lunch program is 
the pnly child nutrition program which has requirements for State 
matching. 

•i-j^:^ - distance, commodity assistance is also pro- 

vided for each school lunch served._ This Js provided to States, and 
passM on to schools o^^^ the basis of a legislatively mandated reim- 
bursenient rate for each lunch served. AlUrQgr^_participants re- 
ceive the benefits of _t^^ regardless of thei^^ 
family income. Additional commoditi^, difltributal at the discre 
tion of^the ^retaiy,_may _al^ be provided to school lunch pro- 
grams if there are tmexpected surpluses, of iMje USDA holdings 
of ccromomties. TTiese^ to as bonus commodities and 
usually consist of dairy products. - 

For the 1985-^^^ caag reimbursement 

rates were 12,5 cents for each ''paid" lunch, 90.25 cents for each 
reduced-price lunch and_ 130.25_cehts for each free lunch. The com- 
modity reimbursement rate was ii.75 cents for each kind of luiich. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BEmFlT: 

^ All sciiool children attending a participatihg school are eligible 
receive meals ^ are charged for each meal according to their 
famrfy income. Children with family incomes at or below 130% of 
the Federal poverty income level receive free lunches; those falling 
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above 180^. V/^t or below 185% of pove^^^^ at a 

ratluc »d-|y-ice; ^ nd^ above 185% receivr^ lunches at the full, 
b>it i/ ' Jl yub>!iHized price. These full-price meals are referred to as 
*'pftid Jirhohes. _ " _ 

\ rU(^h ^ir-^ble to participate in the lunch program are all public 
\ ^ : . :^i£iry and secondary schcwls, and pn^ 

:iecondary schools that do not charge more than an average 
aiinual tuition of $1,500 per student. Also eligible _tp_ participate m 
the prdgram_ are public and private, nonprofit licensed residential 
child care institutions e.g., orphanages, homes for retarded chil- 
dren, and ternpbraiy hpm^ for rUnavvay cl^ 

Participation in the schooL lunch program has grown from about 
63 million children in FY 1947 to a peak participation of about 
27.1 _ million chUdren in FY 1979. In FY 1986, approximately 23.7 
millionijhiidren were expected to participate. 

In FY 1970, the firat^ear such datn was reported, approximately 
75% of participating children received **paid'^ lunches and 25% re- 
ceived free and rekiuced-price luhcii^^^^^^ 

the participating chikl.en were expected to receive "paid" lunclies 
and the remaining 50% free and reduced-price lunches. Ho^ 
should be hdtedjbhat in 1970, the income level for free and reducejl- 
price lunches was set at i00%_bf the Federal poverty income level- 
by 1986 the cutoff level was 185% of pqver^. 

According to F'^^S, in 1984, about 95% of all public schools and 
29% of all private schools participated in the school Umch pr 
for a tolal representa^ of 81% of all schools and 92% of all 
school children. 

SUMMARY OF FUNBING LEVELS: 



SCHOOL LUNCH APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAt YEARS 1980-86^ 

[In miltibns of dollars] 







1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


198S 


1986* 


Total cash 


' $2,104.1 


$2,372.5 


$2,045.3 


$2,353.9 


$2,556.3 


$2,656.0 


$2,734:3 


Sec. 


724.7 


763.7 


425.0 


43S.2 


474.4 


532.1 


- 525.8 


. _.Sec. 


1.379.4 


1.608.8 


1.620.3 


1.914J 


2.081.9 


2.123.9 


2,208.4 


Commodity assistance » (FNS and sec, 32) 


817.5 


632.0 


439.2 


476.1 


464.0 


475.2 


511.8 



















» Dp6 not reflect use of unoWlgatal fuiKb from previous fiscal years, v program sHortfaiis furxJed from ttie siw»dihg f«cal year appropfiatioii. 

8 This jiinoulU^Js-jft-CjSrnaikl-fuhifir^ level- based- ofl--currefit-lait- _ 

»5ec.4 of ttie National SdxxjJ Uincti Act (_fiSLA) provides j lasic reimtwrsement fo( every school luneh servedrfegar«ess^-tt)e-p(mfy ^XMjjt 
of ^ paf^nt-_Ajji)& luH of this ambunt b f0( meaB served to aildfen from familid with tncomes alxwe 185 percent of tfw ixjvwry 

&."i4"ef^ ^^ifowdcs^^Kkfitib^ reimborornents for luhcfia served free" or at reduced^ to children from families with iivxnes 

'^^tn^add^^o tt>e si^^i-pfOOTmrthis.^^ fx ttie. etjIkJ car^ food Jpd. summer jj^.j^ 

proiraTO, ho*ev». represents only alxwt 10 percent of all commodity assistance support The numbers indixie^fiinds^3perop.-«l€j uodr Ibe 
dul5-nutritiofr.a€C£punt-K well^ funds fTOrh sec, Sl-sgrwitturaUurplus removal revenues used to meet the mandated commodity s«w»n h^is ^. 
for these programs. Does not reflect tfc- value of "bonus*" commodities. 

D. SUMMER FOOD SER^nCE PROG^ SEOTON 13, THE NATIONAL 

SCHOOL LUNCH ACT OF 1946, AS AMENDED <P.L. 90-302) 



PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

The summer fcKKi program provides Federal ftinds for meals 
served during the summer months to children in summer day pro- 
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grams, and summer camps located in areas •h whicri poor aconomic 
conditions exist f ^i- 

In^l968,^eongress^enacted P.L. 90-302, which iiicluded a provision 
creatmg the Eseciai food ser\'ic3 program for children. This prb- 
pam was ongmaiiy created as a three-year pilot project to pro^de 
lunches to children m child care centers and summer rKrrf.atidh 
pr(^ams m low-mcome areas and areas inwhich iaree numbers of 
mqthere worked outside the home. The summer food component of 
the program was designed to provide a continuation of the r rho51 
lunch, meal service for needy children after the school year >i; -'eci 
M^or changes to the original legislation include the foilowine; 
W a provision^ separating the summer food service program froffi 
thej^ear round portion of the special food service program which 
tften_ becanK the cMd^c^^^ program (P h. 94-105, 1975)- (2) the 
prpYMion^pf adnun^trative costs and advance payments to program 
sponsors^(P.L. 94-105, 1975); andiS) an amendment Saking^S^ 

and^abuse that had been reiwrt- 
?5on^ General Accounting pjTice KJA^^^ (P.L. 95-166; iSW^The 
1980 and 1981 reconciliation laws (P.L. 56-499 and P.L. 97^35) in- 
cluded chmges to reduce the p^ Ml of chad nutrition 
programs, mcli^g the summer food service program, by reducing 
the number of Federally subsidized meals available to children and 
oy^^estricting prpgram sponsorship. 

Unlike the chool lunch, schcwl breakfast, and child care food 
programs, the summer food service program L not permanently au- 
»Qo5^* -^^'-^horization for the program expired at the end of FY 
19»4. Appropriation laws enacted since then have provided funding 
1 qI(P™^^4.u^*'^ ^"^t^^^^^^ extended thro-aih 

df 1986 ^ School Lunch and ehild Nutrition Ameiidmeiits 

FUNDING MEeSAmSM: 

I^Jcal^spoMOra of the summer food service program receive Fed- 
eral^ash and commodity a^istance for meals they serve under the 
program. Meals served under the summer food service p'-c?ram are 
reunburaed ai a flat^rate^ without regard io the famSy income of 
the participating chdd. yhderjhe summer food service program, 
DreaWast, lunches,^ suppers or knacks may be serv ed. The number 
of subsidized meals is limited to two meals per child per Jay, 
except in camra and programs primarily sarving migrants, where 
up to four^meals may be subsidized. For the summer of 1986; the 
?ll cn^®™-i^^c^^^?.^^*«^ were as follows: lunches— 

. ^ente; breakfasts-88,25 cen^^ and supplements-40.00 
-^^^ administrative reimbursements are pro^ 
vided to local sponsors as well. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

oHfe™??®^ ^ operated in areas where more than 

prfv fl9fl°4n'f ''^^^'■^°,^'"^r^;°" femilies at or below 185% of pov- 
^1Q87.'^-'"- ^^^'^?' the neriod July i; 1986-jline 

du, 19m Tlys lacome level is for all States (except Alaska and 
Hawaii) mid the District of Q)lurobia. All children rarticipating in 
these prpgrams receive free meals. Residential summer camps mav 
parcicipate m the program, but only children from families at or 
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below 185% of poverty may receive meals. In FY 1969, during the 
peak month of program operations, about 986,000 children partici- 
pated in the prdJJ'am. IDurir^^^ of FY 1985 approxi- 
mately 1.5 million chiidren participated. 

SUMMARY OF FUNBING ^EVMLS: 



— > Appropriation 

h\scal year millions) 



(in millions) 

1980..,.,,.:..........:::::..:..::.::..:::...:.^^^^^^^^ 

1981 r: 

1982 gj:; 

1983 9a:4 

1984 105.0 

19i5.,v...t.^^.^.r^•t.l.---•— 11^-1 

1986 (Gramm-Rudman sequester) 121.9 



E. COMMODITY SITPPLEMENTAL. I'OOD PROGRAM (CSFP) : SECTION 4(A) 
AND 5, THE AGRICUITURE A^TD CONSUMER PROTECnON ACT OF 1973^ 
AS AMENDED (P.L. 93-337) 

PROGRAM PURFOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

The Gommodity Supplemental Food Program (GSFP) provide^ 
surplus U.S. Department of A^riciilture nJSDA)^c^ 
Idw-iacome pregnant, postpartum, ^d breast feeding women^ in- 
fants and children up to age six. Pai1;icipahts receive a p 
food package which is intended to supplement the participant's 
diet. Foods in the package include dry milk, egg mix, farina, diy 
beans or f^anut butter, canned m ^d.vegeta- 
bles, infant formula, and juice, in adcKtion^ three pHot projects of- 
fering similar supplemental food assistance to Idw-incbme elderly 
pei^ons have recently been authorized under P.L. 97-98, P.fc. 97-370 

and P.L. 99-198. 

__ A grpgramthat was later to becimie 

tai Food Program was established by administrative regulation on 
Jahuaiy 18, 1969 in responr to_e_^denc« of he^ 
problems among low-ir.come 'Sfnant women and children, and po- 
litical pressures generated h : 19G8 Poor Peoples Campaign. The 
program was funded by ai i^Dpropriations and eventually 
authorized under the Agri ^u. . nd Consumer Prptectidn Act of 
1973 (P.L, 93-347j. Since time, the program has been exter ded 
ier various ^amendments. 

n 1977, P.L, 95^113 provided atoin^ for CS^P 

e-.^ :al to 15% of the value of donated commodities and authorized 
use of general u^asuiy jfuhds to purchase jmd_di|tn^^ 
moditiesjieeded to maintain the traditional level of support for the 
CSFP. The Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 (P.L. 97-98)_ changed 
the administratiye funding level to 15% of appropriations and ex- 
tended eSFF through FY 1985. In 1983, P.L. 98-92 authorized ad- 
ministrative expenses equal to 15% of tfie sum of CSFP appropria- 
tions and additional donated commodities. Tb-^ Food Security Act 
of 1985 (P.L. 99-198) extended the CSFP through FY 1990. 
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jcVNDING MECHANISM: 

-^o*® f^®?'^^®^ purchased commodit'es to 

^l?!;; participants. Hie amoant and variety of cdmmbditir- p de- 
termined by the Sficretai^' of Agriculture. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

^\P^^^^^^^ ,m the CSFP, participants must have incomes 
which would qU£dify them for other Federal, Stafe or locid Icw- 
yicome programs, in addition, participants in some States must be 

S™^^^ '^'^^ 'i^*"*^^-^.^^^- ^ 1^86, approximately 
r4W2 mfants, and children were expected to receive 

t^ P food pack each month. 

Participation has declined since the inception and growth of Fed- 
eral cash a^t|nce provided under ihe WIC program. The Special 
Supp^entrf Fwd Prograrn for Women. Infants and GfaUdreij 
(Wiy finances the full cost of monthly food packages to low-income 
^e^ant won^n, nwthers, infants, ai^^ chUdren. In FYJ:985, the 
^lumEi^^ ™ project areas in 12 States and the District of 

SUMMAn Y OF FUNDING LE VELS: 

Futral year A^rqpriation 
(m milTions) 

1981"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::";::::::::;::::::;:;;;:^ 

1982.... . ........................ £i.\j 

1983 ZIIZZZ'ZZZI'. 2W 

1985 . . li'g 

F. CHILD CAROPbD PRCKJBAT': SECTION 17, THF NATIDNAt SCHOOL 
tUNCH ACT OP 1946, AS AMENDED (P.L. 90-302) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

_Authpmed under section 17 of the National School Lunch Act, 
uni^ u^M?"*^ P™S?aiP pro funds for food service to 

home?'^ eente s and family and group day care 

Prior to 1968, Federal assistance for institutional ^dihg pro- 
grams was concentrated dh school food service programs. In 1968 
responding to:^Concem about the nutritional needs of primarily low- 
income, preschrol children and thos^ who did not have access to 
tocKl jjrograms dunng the summer months. Congress enacted leeis- 
M*J^ ^ ^^"5^ food service program for these children. 

ihe Uuld Care Food program was originally part of the sptscial 
;w iv?^'^^®, Ig"^^ for children authci-ized under section % of 
tne National School L^^ Amendments of 1968 (PL. 9D-3D2) 

This program provided for twp_ pilot programs of wKch one was to 
be ojperated year-round for children in day care centers or other 
nonresidential child care settihp in areas in which poor economic 
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conditions existed or in ^^ch there were high concentrations of 
wdrldhg mothers. 

Major changes to the Ghild Bare Bc jd prograir include the fol- 
Idwiiig: (1) estkblishirig feirabUi^emeiit rates idert^cal to those of 
the school lunch program (P.L. 94-105, 1975); (2J expahdihg the eli- 
gibility requirements of participating institutions (P.L. 94-105, 
1975); (3) permanently authorizing the program (P.L. 95-627, 1978); 
and (4) allowing for-profit child care sponsoi^ to participate in the 
program if they receive funds under Title XX of the Social Serurity 
/^q:^, _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Under the 1980 and 1981 reconciliation laws (PX. 9_o^^^ 
97-35), changes were made to reduce4;he^ funding for child nutrition 
programs, including the Child Care Food program among other 
things, reducing the reimburaement nites for snacks, reducing the 
number of FederEdly reirnbursed jmeals a^ snacks_ available, for 
each child, and changing the stmcture of the reknbursement 
system. The Schop^^ arji_ChiH Njy;ntiori_ Am of 

1986 provided an additional 3 centa in ze^h reinabursement^and at 
least 3_ cents, in commcx^^^ breakfast served iii child care 

ce^nt^-rs and family day care homes. 

FUNDING MSeHANISM: 

Each meal_ served in famUy^and group day 

care homes is Federally subsidizei Federal support for the Child 
Care Fbod program is provided through the appropriate^^ S 
agency, on the^asia of annually adjusted, legisiatively mandated 
sutei^ rates. Breakf^^ Itmches^ sUppei^^ and snacks may be re- 
imbursed, however, the number is limited to two meals and one 
supplement per day p^^ 

For child care centers, reimbursement rates are based 6:i the 
family income of the indi^^^^ ^^lie ^^^al or supple- 
ment. Basic rates are established for meals and shacks served to sil 
children in participating centers. These ^meals are referred to ^ 
"paid" meals. Higher, free or reduced-price rates are provided for 
meals or snacks served at no charge or at considerably reduced 
prices to children whose family ihcdme meets Federally set income 
criixji-ia. The ^-eimbursement rates for meals ^rved in child care 
centers are the same as those provided for schqbL lunches and 
breakfaste. ^nack j-ates are also provided. For the- period July J:, 
1936yu_rie 30^ 1987i_ the supplement ^^^^ ipllows:_(_l) 3.50 
cents per "paid" snack; (2) 18.50 cents per reduced-price snack; and 
(3)_37.25_cehte j)er free shack^^^ 

Separate rates are established for ma^s and snack.-' served in 
famuy day^ _c_are or group jiow ^ and are provided fo all meals 
served regardless of the family mcc me of the participc . t. For the 
period July 1, 1986^une 30, 19C7 these rates are as follows: (1) 
59.25 cents per breakfast; (2) 116.60 cents per lunch and supper; 
and (3) 34.50 -^nts per snack. Administrative payments are also 
provided foi j.voup and fnmily day care homes. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Prx^gram sponsorship^ is limited to public and private Jionprofit 
child care centera and family £md group day care homes. Fpr-prpfit 
sponsors may receive assistance? under the Child Care Food pro- 
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gram if they j-eceive commsatigh for child care under the Social 
Services Block Grant (SSBG), Title XX of the Social Security Act 
lor at least 25% of the children they serve. In order to qualfe for 
the program^ centers and homes must be licensed or approved ac- 
cording to Federal, State or local standards. 

19^1^ eHgibilityjbr free meals or shack is 

ldO% of the Federal poverty level and 185% of poverty for reduced- 

P®5°^ ^^7.^' 19^6 June 
1^ J' Federal^verty level for a family of four in 

- ? ?fef> ^^^o'^=J^* Al^^ka and Hawaii) and the District ^f Columbia 
IS ? J,300; 185% IS $20,350. However, the children of family day 
rare home proNadere may only participate fax the Child Care Food 
program if their family faicome is at Or below 185% of the Federal 

poverty guidelme. 

AU disabled children and other chilcreh uhder age 12, age 15 if 
ctaldren are niiCTants^ are eligible t^^ participate fax the ChUd Care 
I^K)d program. The vast majority of children served fer the program 
f^no"^ five years old. in FY 1985 about 

miUion children participated in the ChUd Care Food program. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



Fiscal year AppTX^riatign 
(in millions) 

1980...... 

1981....... 

1982........ 

1983........ • • • 

1984....... 

1985;,....:. 

1986 » 



$213.8 
290.5 
276.9 
332.5 
35S.9 
434.9 
483.5 



> This amount ib ?h estimated runding level based on current law. 



G. SPECIAL MIUC PROGRAM: r.ECTION 3, THE CHILD NtTtRmbN ^ i OF 
1966, AS AMENDED (p.L. 89-642) 

mUGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

The Speciai Program (SMP) provides Federal funds for mUk 
served to chddren in i^\Mic and private nonprofit scfiooi rad ^Mldi 
caro iMtitution^s provided that these schools do not paitidpaVi: Vp- 
other Fjde: Si child nutrition prblrams. 

l^e SMP guarMitees cash reimbursement for each halfpi; d 
mUK served. lliej)rqgram has grown from a temporary prograns 
mithoi izing theS^c_retary of Agriculture to use Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) funds to purchase surplus mUk for school chil- 
dren, ta a j^rmment with separate appropriatior^ which 

makes tree or partially subsidized milk available to ail children in 
f?^^- and cliild care institutions choosing to partid- 
pate, _ln^ CUJ is authorized to provide price supfwrts to farmera 
through loans and the acquisition of various typas of farm prod- 

UClS* 

Signmcant 1^^ SMP was established in 1954 

)fpfllR^eT^W2i?^'=^'^?^^? following: (1) the Child Nutrition Act 
ot i9bb (t^t. 89-642) Which incorporated the special mill^proBram 
as a specific prbgraiij under section 3 of the Act; (2) the Child Nu- 
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tritibh Act Airiehdmehts of 1970 (P,L._ 91-195) which peraia^ 
autliorized tiie program; (3) the National School Limch Act Amend- 
ments of 1973 flP.L. 93-150) which made children who qualified foi 
free lunches under tiie school lunch program eligible for free milk 
under- the -SRiP^ C4) the ehild Nutrition Act Amendments of 1974 
(P.L. 93-347) which established an anh^^^ minimum re- 

imbursement rate of & cents for each halfrpint of milk served; and 
(5) the National School Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Actj)f 1_966 
Ainendmeiite of 1975 (P.L. 94-105) which expanded the program: to 
the _U.S. territories. 

More recently, the QMnibus Rea^ Act of 1981 (P.L. 97- 

35) prohibited participation in the SMP by any school ^or institution 
participating in rneal service programs. For instance^ if a school op- 
erates a school lunch program which jnust include milk part of 
the lunch, it cannot participate in the SMP, This.prdyisioh prer 
yf nts most schro^ from participating in the SMP since most 
schools^ approximately 89,000, offer the scTiool lunch program. 

The School Lunch and Child Nutrition Amendments of 1986 ex- 
tended eligibility- for the Special Milk Program to kindergarten 
cliildreh in schools which are currently ineligible to participate be- 
cause the jchool participates in the school br^akfest or school 
lunch program. Th& change extended the Special MUk Program to 
Mndergarteri chUdre have access to either the school 

breakfast or school lunch program. These are children who attend 
split sessions of kindergarten for only part of tha day. 

FUNDTNG MECHANISM: 

The SMP allows participating schools and institutions to offer 
partially or fully sttbaidized milk to children. Through the adminis- 
tering State _agenci9BL_the Federjd Gov^^ reimburses schools 
for eacli half-pint of milk served at ±wo rates: free milk served to 
qualiiyihg Idw-ihcbme ch'ldren is fully reimbursed; and "paid" 
milk served to non-needy children is partially reimbursed. Unlike 
other ihstitutiohally based child hutritibh prbgrajoas, schools are 
not required to serve free milk to low-income children, but have 
the option to do so. For FY 1986, the reimbursemejit rate was 15.29 
cents per half^pint of free rnilk arid 9.44 cents for '*paid" milk. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

All children, regardless ^-'mily income, attending 3 participat- 
ing scliool or ihstitui eceive rnilk under the SMP._ Howev- 
er, childfen 'P' ' >i;?g ffe, milk must be from families whose 
income is at Jow 130% of the. Federal poverty guidelines, 
llMOO for a .omiiy of four__iri tfce 198W987 sch^ 
income levels are for all Statea_(except Alaska, and Hawaii) and the 
District of Columbia. During FY_1986, «^lwut 170 millign 
of milk were served under the SMP, 161 million to non-needy chxl- 
dfen and 9 million to ciiildren from families at or below 130% of 
poverty. 
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SUMMJ RY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

Fiscal year Appropriation 

(i.t millions) 

1982 .:...^i^EEE:z m 

m::~~:::::::::::::::::~ 

1985 

^ ^ ^ IIJ 

H. TEtiPbRARY EMERGENCY FX)OD ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1983 (P.r . 38-8) , 

AS AMENDED 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

Temporary Emergen cy Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) 
whicli was reauthorized tiirbugh FY 1987 undei :he F^ Securitv 
mMlP^L ^.L,S9-ir).^allocates U.S. Department of^lSuJi 
J- 1^'*^"™°*^*^ -^^^ administrative funds to Statra for food 
distribution ta the needy. Jliese commodities consist of food items 
held by the CpmmpditY: Credit Corporation (CCC) ta meet farm 
price support regmrements and are largely made Up of dairy orbd- 
acte, grains and honey. ^ 

The TEFAP Jhad its origiiis in a s^ial dairy distribution effort 
begim by^_ ttie Iteagan Administration in January 1982, to -3duce 
considerable government holding of surplus commodities, and to 
r^pond^to growing re^rtg of hunger. Under this discretiohaiy 
effort, which lasted through March 1983^some 387 million pou5^ 

^=S^ f^r H-^^A''^J^®*^..^* approximately ^577 million, were 
m|de availablr to States for distribuiiph. It was left to the States to 
determuie which local agencies and reciTiients coi M receive these 
commodities. 

As the prograum de^ve^^^ for 
types ot commodities such as fiour, rice and nonfat dry m> 
were^in storage, but not being made av^able by the USJ 
tionally, thsre were^reports of some Stat^ and local ag'^n''ie 
ing commc^ties becayqe of the costs of storing and distribv ak 
them, rhe^ two factors, along wrth highly publicized reports of 
needy people being turned away, prompted prrasure for P'edaf al fi^ 
nancial wd as^weiL^ increased varieties and volumes of commodi- 
ty ^donations. In 1983^^ emergency supplemental appropriations 
biU was p?^ (R£. 98-8) which included under Title d, app.^ 
pnataon of ?5p millioP to assist Stat^ and local agencies in ffilet- 
ing the coste of distributing the commodities. There was also a re- 
quirement tor additi^^^^ commodity releases. This was the origiii&l 
iJi/|AR whiclr was late, revised and extended through FY 1985 
under P.L. 98^92. 

The implementation of a formal program resulted in immediate 
mcrea^ in the types uf cbmn^odities offered, as well as requests by 
btates for such commodities and attendant administrative funds. It 
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alaj differ ed^ f^^ eai'li^r dificretidnai;/ pro 

for participation was establijnhed at the Federol, instead of State 
leveij £md cprnmbm b^_>*^:'>^a|'^^ o^^^ of each 

State's relative iow-income a ad uii^n'u loyrc' pr>p.!lation. 

FUNDING MEeHAmSM: 

The TOFAP cgmmcK^ .Hr ^'iJ. Govei riinem^^^ 

purchased, pi-ocessed, md pacic5g<r<' :: . xXiv ai e then thipped 

to States._States mj^e^t^ : hie i^L_i<x^i _pu -_>i^^^^ 

and private nonprofit organizations iiich, tarn, offer tixQcn iov 
free to needy persons. These oi^mizati j Wi not lim- 

ited to, soup kitchens, food banks, iocai gr -'v:n;iJients, ^d charita- 
ble ihstitutibhs. The total level of dbhat^d ^ornrnbdities available 
for the ijirograrr depends on the extent of ^ .sremment stocks and 
the capacity of States and local agencies to use them effectively. 
The commcHiities are allocated to States Vased on their low-income 
and unernployed populations. 

addUitidn to com available to Stat^ 

and local organizations to help defray the costs of storing and 
transporting Jiie cqmmodiHes w fo? other ad- 

ministrative expenses. These funds are also allocated among States 
usmg a^ fgnnula based bh the States Ibw-ihcorne and Unemployed 
populations. _ — 

At least 20% of the_F^eral administratiye gr:int_ funds miis 
made available to local orgEuiizations 4o lielp p^ for their direct 
expenses incurred in distributing the food. However^ the fimds ac- 
tually made available to a local organization may not exceed 5%- of 
the value bf the foods that the local orgEuiizatibh distributed. The 
Food Security Actof^l985 qP.L. 99-198) requires States to match the 
portion bf those TEFAP funds which they keep that are hbt used 
by them, or local agencies, to pay for the direct costs of local com- 
modity diatributibh. The matching requirernent for cbrnrnbdity dis- 
tribution ftinc^ effective tlonUaiy 1, 1987 e^ iii St^t^ 
where the legislatui^ does not convene before that date. It may be 
niet by other than State aj]j)rbpnated ftinc^^ 

butions, however, States are speciflcaliy prohibited from passing bh 
the costs of the match to local emergency feeding brganizatibns. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

- Free TEFAP commodities are ^ven to eligible needy persons. 
Each SMteMtennin^ who is eUgible^nd what j)rwf^ 
demonstrate e^gibility, although income criteria must _be_ used as a 
factor. Accbrding tol the FckKi and Nutrition Se^nrice, USDAj^ by the 
end of FY 1985 about one-lialf of the Stt^ tra had eligibUity guide- 
lilies which limited _pa]rticii)a^^ incomes, under 

i3(j% of the Federal income poverty guidelines. The^ remaining 
States had guidelihes which limited participatibh to pera^^ 
incomes under 185%^ of the income poverty guidelines^ For the 
period July 1, 1986-Juhe 30, 1987, 130% of the Federal iK)verty 
income guideline for a family of four in all States (except Alaska 
fiiid Hawaii) and the District bf Cblumbia is $14,300; 185% is 
$20,350. For those^ persons who ^are ^unable to demonstrate their eli- 
gibUity (e.g., proof bf pari:icipatibh in a meahs-t^t program). States 

or 9i 
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may allow for a selftieclaratioh of income as proof of TSjFAP eligi- 



Ther^_are no data b characteristics of commodity recipients. 
However, the Food Security i^.ct^f 1985 reguires the Secretaiy of 
Agticulture to i^j'U^^ to Congress by April i, iSST^apecify- 

rng, among other things, the populations se.-ved urider TEFAP and 
their characteristic^ and the lypes of S^ate and local agencies re- 
ceiving TTIF^P commodities. 

SUMMARY OF FUNmNG MVEIS: 
VetUME AND .'.LlAR VALUE OF roMMODmES DONATED UNDER TEFAP, FISCAL YEARS 1982-85 







(millions) 


(millions) 


1982 > 






179.5 
- 900.7 
1,045.C 

957.9 


1983 




. 653:0 








>Dat2 


3 for the period Hhuary 1982 Oirougtj a^tanbef 1982. 








TEFAP AdThinistrative Funds, Fiscal Years 198S-86 





Fiscal year Appropriation 

(in miliibna) 



'Se===:::==z:::z:=z IS? 
S^e:z-::===:zz=:=zz=:=::. t 

h;!i{j«2-^a"*^ ^n*^. ^^^^^ -J^'^ fij^^KiSUc- Iiw -99-177 (Gi^m-Rud^ 
WomngBX An^^ditional $2,473 million in _administrative funds are included ia the 
blU Of Sf^^ir °" 1^S6 ui^nt suppJementai appropriationa 



D. A RIGHT TO A SAFE AND LIVABLE ENVIRONMENT 
1. Chuo Weei^are 



A. ADOPTION ASSISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE ACT OF 1980 (P.L. 96- 

272) 



PROGRAM PURmSE AND HISTORY: 

The Caiild Welfare Sendees prcsTam was established, in 19S5 _in 
the^ongm^^ Social Security Act, ahiJ, since It^BT, has been author- 
^_by Title IV-B of the Act Under tliis pri^ain. States r^eiye 
Fedei^ matehing fimds^ fo^ ctM welfare services 

to cmldr€ n and their families, withoct regard fco irceme. law 
the FedCTal jhare i& 75%, but th^ States g|>Bnd considarabiy Sore 
than their re^^ 25% match for ^fer/icsa under xliis ^irogram. 

It ffl estimated that the r^edefal Ould ^Ifare SSjrv: r^ program 
pro^des pj)% of total State spending ir: this area The mcgority of 
cluld^welfare service funds is spent on foster care maintenance. 
FamUy rbunseling m^ adoption subsidi^ aiid serv- 

ices, and child^jrotection service are also funded by th* program 
During the 1970^^ an estimated 2DD,Q00 to 366,666 children per 
year received services under the child welfare services program. 
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Due to minimal reporting requirements, however, there are no reli- 
able data on the exact number of children served, their characteris- 
tics, or what services were provided^ 

The Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 (P.L. 96- 
272) authorizes a modified foster care program and^ new adoption 
assistance program under a new. Part E of Title IV of the l^>cial 
Security Act A comprehensive set of serviceSr procedures, and safe- 
guards are_ described which all States are to irnplernent within the 
next ??eyeral years^ _ _ __ _ ._ 

The law J^rpyides that a_case_p^^^ to be developed _for_ each 
foster care child describing the services that will be provided to the 
family and child tq thejcohditibns in thj jiome and meet 

the treatment neecb of the clrild while in foster c^re. it also re- 
Spires that Jthere be an indegndent, administrative re^^^ pf_th 
case every ^6 months to determine the continuing appropriatenes s 
P_f services, to detennine the continuing i t^^ 
in care, and to set' a date by ^ich the child can be returned home, 
freed for adoption bi btherwife permanently fdaced^T^iere mi^^ 
also be a mandatory dispositional • ; :hg within iS months of the 
original placement of the child ir^ \ ?are. This hearing must be 
held in a family or juvenile cour - -cr. er court of competent ju- 
risdiction or by an admin .^j^j^inted by a court. 

In cases where preventive serv. r ^ not alleviate the need for 
out of home placement of a child, case plan and case review 
system is to ensure that a child is to be placed in the least restric- 
tive setting, and in reasonable proximity to his family to increase 
the chances of th^, child being returned to his home. 

States are to r^TOvide iamily reunification services for foster care 
chUdren and their farbilies to alleviate the cohditidhs hecessitatihg 
placement, and to enable the child to return home as quickly as 
possible. 

State mid loc^ governments ^re also to provide such preventive 
services, as_famUy cbu_hse^l_ingi 24-^^^^ crisis intervehtioh for farbi- 
iies, and emergency caretakers to provide emergency child care in 
the home as means to preyenlt t^^ removal bf children 

for extended placement out of the home. 

As part of the initial effort to iniprbye the^ 
currently in foster care, the law provide? for States to conduct an 
i^yentoiy of all children jwhb hMf _|Jready been in 
over six months to determine whether current placement is appro- 
priate and the service^^ Iri additidri, each State ,is to imple- 
ment a foster care information system to insure that information 
on the foster children's characteristics and the goals of the place- 
ment of each child are readily available to caseworkers and admin- 
istrators. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

In enacting this laWi Cong^ fundihg for 

the Title iV-B child welfare--serviceb progranu would steadily 4n= 
crease from $56 milUpn in_ to reach J26J^ millipn l^^ 

1983* These anticipated increases in Federal funds for Title iV-B 
child welfare seiyices were to prbyide States Jniti;illy wth sbme^ad- 
ditiohal rc^. sources to assist them in implementing the described 
services, piocedUfes arid safeguards. Alsb the availability bf the 
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fiiiids to the States was structured to pre es financial in- 

centives to implemm as quickly as • : flowever,^ wliile 

the TiiiB iV-B appropriation increased . ^lillidnfdf FY 1981^ 

it was_$156 millibh for both FY 1982 and 3983^ $165 maiion in FY 
19S4, and was increased to $200 mimon for FO_98_5, 
_ The. 1980 legislatidh clianged the fiinding niechanisms for both 
the Title IV-JB child welfare ^ry^^^^ foster care pro- 

grams. These changes were mtended to serve as incentives to 
Stat^ to utilize chUd welfare services in lieu of initial of continue d 

fiMter cfflre placement when possible ^d appropriate. 

legislatiph assumes increased appropriations for rhild wel- 
fare ^services but limite the a^ of jiew Federal child welfare 
services funds States can spend until certain protections ar*^ imple- 
mented for children in foster care. It allows Stales co transfer 
money from their foster^ cara allotments to uieir Title IV-B 

chUd welfare £njgraiM_ for specified services if thay meet certain 

requirements mtended to protect children in foster care. 

__ To encourage States to use their cliild welfare services money for 
services to help keep faroiUes t^^ removal of 

children, the legislation ^required that if-iiie^ child welfare services 
appropriation exceed^ maUoh in FY 1981-1985, States could 

not use any of the fimda in excess of their share of $56.5 millioi^ 
under the T^tle IV^B allcRjatidn formula for foster care mainte- 
nance payments, adoption assistance, or wdric-related child care. 
Appropriations for child welfare services have exceeded $56.5 mil- 
lion every year since P^issa^e of the legislation. 

In addition, if the wj^i^ropriation foj^the Title IV-B program ex- 
ceeds $141 milliori in any year, States are hot eli<^^3le for any of 
the funds in excess of their share of the $141 million unless prdtec- 
tidns for all foster care children under the responsibility of the 
State jigency (not just AFDC foster care chjldren) have been imple- 
merite^> including: (1) ah inventory of children in foster care more 
than six months; (2) a jtatewide infdnnatibh system bh children in 
foster care; (3) a system for case review for each foster care child, 
including a case plM a six-month review and w. IB- 

month dispositional hearing, to assure placement in the Jeasf; re- 
strictive settings close to hbme» and to asiure procedural safe- 
guards; and (4) a services program to assist chUdfen, when j)ossible, 
to return to their homes. In addition, if the iV-B appropriation 
equals Jihe authoriasd level of J5266_m^ for twb cohsa^utive 
yearSi States must implement the above procedures as well as a 
service p^o^am of preplaceineht preventive services to help pre- 
vent the removd of a child-from his home or its IV-5 funds are to 
be reduc.d_tp the share bf $56 million it received in FY 1979 until 
such a program is implemented. 

BEeiPlMnB WHO BENEFIT: 

Although child welfare services are for children of ail income 
levels, ^children from Jow income Poor 
and minority children facemore difficulties in being reunited with 
their families or placed i:\ foster hbmes. 
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SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

tPbilar ambunti in miliiomj 



r ^ca i m cws » cwRD cm fc « 



1981 

1332 

1983 

\m : 

1985 

1986..... 

1986 (Gramm-Rudmari sequester) .. 



5163.5 


11.15 


5.2 


349.2 


5.0 


156.3 


ib.6 


3.8 


300.0 


5.0 


1j6.3 


10.6 


3.8 


395.0 


5.0 


165.0 


10.0 


3.8 


440.2 


5.0 


200.0 


11.83 


3.82 


485.4 


32.3_ 


220.0 


11.83 


3.8 


507.6 


41.95 








501.6 


41.40 



CWS=aiiM_Wto .Soviet 

CWR0=M3Hld Welfare Research and Deve/^)()iT)ent 
Cm-QiiM.Weifare Training 
PC=FKtef^affr 

M_=_WpPljcn. Assistance 

1 Child-Welfare-is a-straight ajjoropaitioi every year.- - . _ . . _ 

> FC and AA are entitlement progrann Abo FC and AA are partially profectea under Gra(tirt^Rudman-H6llin|l 

B. CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEAfENT PROGRAM: S'>C][AL SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS OF 1974 (P.L. 93-647) 

PmGMM PURj^jS Aim 

The S<K:iai SeiT^^^ Amendments (P.L. 93-647) ac led a new Part 
D to Title IV of the JSocial Security Act. The sittute authqriip 
IMeraLmatchin^^^f^ to be used for obtaining th-, support obliga- 
tions owed by absent parents to their children ar \ the spouse (or 
fpiSer.spousS j^^^^^^^ the children are livir./^ locating absent 

pOTen^, ^tebiishing paternity, and establishinSi child suplwrt 
awards^ Basic j-espons^ for administering ; program is left 
to the States, but the Federal Government si^ *-ays a major role 
f^ding,_roj^^ eyaljaatirig State j[- ^.^ams, providing 

technical assistance, and in xertein instances ii undertaking to 
give direct assistf^ in locating .oseht parehte and 

obtaining support pa3nnents from them. 

The Federal Role: 

ThB Child Supjgort Enforcement ICSE)_prqgram must be admihis- 
tered a separate organizational unit under the control of a 
person '^signated by and rejwrting dir^lx t^ bf 
Health and Human Services. iJnder the present ommizationai 
struct^ r*^, of the Department, tlie Atoiniatratbr gf the Family Sui^ 
port / <:^fr inistration is ffi^ of the Federal Office; of Child 

i^upjpoix EnfOTcement (OCSE), 

__The statute require: the director of the OCSE to provide techni- 
cs assotance to the States to help them establish effective systems 
for cdllectmg child and spousal support and establishing paternity. 
ToTtdfai this requirement, Jthe OCSEJias established a National 
C^d Support Eh^ Center as a central location 

fo; Ci \e collection and dissemination of information about State and 
:uy;4al program i:?ted a Natibhal Institute for Child Eh- 

ibrcemeht to provide traiiimg and technical assistance to pez^ons 
working in the field of child support ehforcerneht. Special ihitia- 
tives such as a recent effort to assist msgor urban areas in Jmprov- 
ing program performance, have also been uhdertakeh by OGSE. 
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In adcBtion; the statute creates several Federal mechanisms to 
assist the ^tat^' jn perf^^ their paternity and child support 

enforcement fu ctions. These include use of tne Intern^ Revenue 
&rvice, the F * ' --^l courts, and the Federal Parent Locator Service 
(FPLS). _ 

States also have access to the_ Federal courts to enforce court 
orders for support. Yet; the director of the Office x>f Child Support 
Enforcement must ag^^ for permission to 

use the courts to enforce court ordere for support upon a findirig 
that: (1) another State has_ not uhd^^ to enforce the court 
order of the originating State gainst an absent parent within a 
reasonable time, and (2Lthat use _qf only 
reasonable method of enforcing such order. This mechanism, de- 
signed to assist the States in enforcing interstate, cases,^ has gone 
unused, apparently because the States view it as too costly and 
complex. 

State Rote\ 

__^ach State is required to designate a single and separate organi- 
zational unit of State gdveTTiment to C^riu^^At the program. Ear- 
Uer child _supp<)rt legislation, enacted h\ W61\ had r^uired_that 
the pj-ogram be administered v 'he v/K1itv^ agenoy. T5ie_l 
deletedjlys requirernent in ' jo gi^ :: earii St^te the most effect 
tive administrative mechan>; i ost States lljve glaced the child 
support __ agency wttu^ the social or liuman services umbrella 
agency \;^ch also administers ti e AFDC program. However, two 
Stat«3 have_ placed the ^ in the department of revenue. iTie 
law allows the prcgrams to be administered either on the State or 
IpcaJL level. Eight State programs are locally administered. A few 
programs axe State administered in some counties and locally ad- 
ministered in othe^^ 

The law requirea the States to use several enforcement tools. 
They must use^tne lRS tM refund o procedures for AFDG and 
noh-AFDG feunilies, and they must also determine periodically 
whether any iridiyiduals_j*ecei\dhg _unernplo compensation 
owe child support obligations. The State employment securit-v 
a^ncy is required to v^^ and to pay 

the ciiild support agency any outstanding ^Mld support obligations 
established by an agreement with the ihdi\-idual or through leg£il 
processes. 

Public Law 98-378, the Child Supiwrt; JEMorc^ 
of _^.984i mandated that States use a number of other enforcement 
techniques, be^ning on October ; . 198_5, includirig, mandatbiy 
wagte wthh:^ldin^,^i^ liens against real and personal proper- 

ty; withhijtding of State tax refunds, payable to a parent who is de- 
liriqu^iit m support pajrmehts, among others. 

FUNDING MECHA NISM: 

Gollections made^on behalf of AFDC families are used to cover 
^lie cost to the Fede^ of welfgire pa5nnents 

inade to the famtiy. The mnounts retained by the government nte 
distributed between^ 

to the proportional matching share which each had u: 
AFDC program. 
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-As a result of the Ghild Support Enforcemeri^t_A^ 
1984^ the pridr incentlve formula, which gave States 12% of their 
AFDC coUectiona (paid for out of the Federal share of cpllectidris), 
was replaced beginning qri October 1, 1985, with a new formula de- 
signed to encourage States to develop programs that emphasize col- 
lections on behalf of tK)th A^^ non-AFDC families, and to im- 
prove program cost effectiveness. _ , ^ 

In FY 1985, collectidns on behalf of AFDC families reached $1 
billion; collections on behajf of non-AFDG families reached $^1.6 bil- 
lion. Total adniihistratiye expenditures were about $809 million, re- 
sulting in $3.34 collected per dollar of total administrative ex- 
penses. In FY 1985, the number of Jarentsjdcated totalled 874^00, 
and the number of paternities established reached 232,000, Both 
were an increase of more than * 90% over 1978._The number of 
AFDC and ndn-AFDC cases in which a collection was made also 
continued to grow, as did the dollar amduht df cdllectidns. 

REeiNENTS WHO BENWiT. 

The pri^-am requires the provision of^chtid support enforcement 
services for both welfare and nohwelfare fMiiilie^^^^^ must fre- 
quently ^ubiiciziB, through public servic^ announcements, the avail- 
ability of child support enforcement sendees^, together ^w^^^ 
matlon, alxiut the application fee and a telephone number or ad- 
dress to be used to obtain additional infonnatidn. ^ 

Child lUpiKirt enforcement services must include ±he enforce- 
ment of spousal support, but only if a _supp_drt_dbligatidn has been 
estaWisheiiMth. respect to the spouse,^ the child and spouse are 
living in the same household, and child suppdrt is being collected 
iEilohg with spdusal support. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

PROGRAM OPERATIONS, SUMMARY OF NATIONAL STATISTICS, FISCAL YEARS 1980-85 

tNumbefs in millions] 

1980 m \m 19 83 19 aj_ 198S 

lolalM support collections.;::;:;:.^ 51,477.6 $1,628.9 51.770.4 52.024,2 $2,378.1 $2,702,8 

^jtal AFDC-collectte:::::::::::;:::::;::,.,.::;::::. 603.1 6707 785,9 879,9 1.000.5 .099.0 

total non-AFDCcollecttons:::::::,:,::::,..,::::::: 874.5 958.3 984,4 1,144,3 1.377.6 1.603,7 

Total administrative expenses :::::,:::::,.:::::::,., ....u.» -^v^.... l-w.^ — — — — -^i-^-q 

total cliild support expendltares ::::::::.:::::::„, 465.6 526,4 611,8 69U 722,9 808,8 

State shre:::::::^::::::::::::::::::::..::::::.... 116.6 131.7 152,9 204.0 215.8 242,6 

Federal share ::::::::::,:::::::::::::::::::::::::.... 349.0 394,8 458,9 487,1 507.1 566.2 



C. CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT ACT OF 1974, AS 
AMENDED (P.L. 93-247) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

The Chi]d_Abtpe Preyentidn and Treatment Act^ aatfiorized in 
1974, was the first Federal program specificcdlyAesiMed to address 
the problem bfchjld abuse. Four programs relating to the preven- 
tion and treatment of child abuse are authorized under the Act. 
These programs are as follows: 
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(1) Sl^te grants for activities relating to the prevention and 
treatment of child abuse and neglect; 

(2) discretionaiy grMts for research and demnnstration 
projects relating to preventing and treating child abuse and ne- 
glect;- 

(3) State CTants^to implement procedures/programs mandat- 
ed by- the Child Abuse Arnendments of 1984 (P.b. 98-457) to re- 
spgnd to reports of medical neglect of disabled infants with 
life-threatening conditidnsj and _ 

14) demonstration grants relating to preventing and treating 

family violence. 

Jn addition, funds are earmarked for research and demdnstratioh 
projects specifically relating to child sexuad abuse. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Under the State grant program, fund^ are made available annu- 
ally to States which meet certain criteria, for activities related to 
the prevention and treatment of_ child abuse. The funding amounts 
are^based on each State's-under-18 poiJulation aid there is no State 
matching requirement. One criterion for receipt of funds, estab- 
lished by the 1984 Amendments to the Act_^ is that States imple- 
ment procedures or pro^ for responding to reports of medical 
neglect of disabled infants- with life-threatehing.cdhditions. Fund- 
ing to ^ist States tp develop and operate such procedures-or pro- 
grams^ is earmarked under the authorizing: ligjslation. Projecte 
tunded nnder the_discretionaiy grants program are also 100% Fed- 
erally funded. They include research and demonstration projects 
aimed at preventing Mtecting, and treating child abuse as well as 
service improvement projects. 

_ Activities authpnz^ im^ the Title HI family violence State 
demonstration grant program are the establishment, mainteh^ 
and expansion of Jirpgrams to prevent family violence and to pro- 
vide immediate shelter and related assistance to victims and their 
dependente. At least_85% of a Title IH funds must be 

-^^-S ?^"^j^J^9^ration grant program with the remainder ^f _appro- 
pnated funds for the ctearin^ouse and law enforcement grants. 

I^monstration grant funding allotments are based oh_ each 
tstate s^jKxpulation with each State receiving a minimum of $50,006 
or one-half of Wo of the amount available. To l5e eligible to receive 
tunds,^Statea must among gther_things^ distribute at least 60% of 
tne allotted funds to shelter programs and distribute tunds equita- 
bly between rural 4and urban areas. Local grantees, which include 
public agencies and private nonprofit organizations, must provide a 
d5%^matchmg grant the firat year^ 55% the second year and 65% 
the thinl year^ Qne-half of eacli matching grant must be raised 
trpm^ private sources, except in the case of a local public agency 
which may Use public funds. ^ 

RECIPIENTS Wm) BENEFIT: 

_ Recipients of services provided under the! State child abuse 
grante and discretionary grants are abused or neglected children 
and their families. Recipients of services provided Under the family 
yiqtence demonstratid of family violence and 

their dependents, and in some instances, abusers. 
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SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



Fiscal year 



Child abuse State 
gr a nts 



Child abuse 
discfetioiiatV 



family vtofena * 



1980... 
1981.... 
1982.... 
1983.... 
1984 
1985 ^ 



1986 (Gramm-Rudman sequester) 



$6,878 

22.928 
6,720 
6,720 
6,720 



9,000 
11,441 



$16,050 
For both 
9.479 
9.479 
9.479 
17.000 
13.441 



$6,000 
2.393 



« Furxfing for i^»c-iamily violence program first ^ppfspHated hr fiaal"yei(-4985^ 

* Rsul year 1985 appropriations for the Departments of Labor. Heattti and Human Services. 

b. VICTIMS OF CRIME ACT OF 1984 (P.L. 98-473) 

mOGEAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

In the 98th Q)ngress, an amendment was added to the FY 1985 
continuing appropriations bill (PX. 98-473J, aiithbrizihs a ^actims 
cdmpensatibii and assistance fund to consist of fines collected from 
persons convicted of certain Federal offehses. Up to $100 mUliSti 
collected in this m^^ is to be used for awards to cr^ 
compensation programs and crime victim assistance proj^rams. 
Criii^ jnctim_cbin^ are those that compensate 
victims of crime or their survivors for their medical expenses, wage 
losi,__ahd_ funer^ attributable to the crime and provide 
certain other services. ___ 

Crime \ictim assistance prdp-ams provide crisis intervention 
services, including a telephone hbt-lihe; temporary shelter __ahd 
other emergency services; support services, including follow-up 
counseling; court-related services, including transpprtatiohijsh^^ 
cafe and escort services; and payment for forensic medical^ exams. 
Priority for awards for crime victird assistance programs is_ to be 
given to those prdvidlng assistance to victims of sexual assatdt, 
spouse abuse, or child abuse. 

FUNDING MECHA NISM: 

Under the xirime victim assistance program,^ each State is to re- 
ceive $100,000 plus a prdportioh of any remain nidney 
in the fund based on^ that State's population in relation to the pop- 
lUatidn in all States., St^ gfaiit mdnies to 

fund eligible crime victim services programs. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

__ Pridritj^ foiLawante^ victim jassistanoe^ prdgrams is given 

to those providing assistance to victims of sexual a^ault, spouse 
abuscj^ dr_child^btl^ be eligible fdr funds, a crime victim assist- 
ance program vcmst be operated by a public agency ahd/dr hdnprof- 
it djgahizatidn^ If it is ah existing prdgram, it must demonstrate a 
record of providing effective services to crime victims and dttainihjg 
nnancial support from other sourc^^ If it is a new program, rt 
mtist demonstrate substantial financial support Jrdip_d^^^ 
In addition, an eligible program must, when pcssible, use volun- 
teei^ to provide services, promote the cdordihatioh of crime victim 
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assistence_actmti^^ and assist victims in seeking available crime 
victims compensation benefits. 

SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

Accdrdihg to the Office of Justice Program, Office for Victims of 
Crime of the Department of Justice, $68.3 million had been collect- 
id in the fund by the end of 1985, half of which would be available 
for the victim assistance program. 

E. INDIAN CHILX) WEI-FARE ACT OP 1978: TrrLE 11 (P.L. 95-608) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

TiHe II of the Indian Child Welfare Act authorizes grants to 
Indian tribes and organizations for Indian child and family pro- 
grams^ jLccbrding. to the Act, "the objective of every Indian child 
and family service program shall ^^b^^ breakup of 

Indian farnilies and, in particular, to ensure that the oermanent re- 
moval of an Indian child from the custody of his parent . . . shall 
be_ a last resort." 

- Services include; (Ij develop for licensing and regu- 

lating Indian foster and adoptive homes; (2) providmg various kinds 
of family apistance^ such as hdmemaker services and day care; (3) 
hiring of professionals to assist tribal courts in child welfare mat^ 
tera; (4) provid^^ legal assistance to Indian families 

involved in custody- proceedings]^ and (5) providing adoStioh subsi- 
dies for Ihdian children. Funds may also be used to provide a non- 
Federal matching share for other Federal programs which contrib- 
ute to^ the purposes of the Indian Child Welfare Act. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Federal funding for programs under the Act is in the form of 
^nual project ^ants. According to the Social Services Division of 
the Bureau of IndiM Affa^^^ which administers the Title ii grant 
program, the number of grants^warded has declined from 190 in 
FY 1981 to: an_estimated 160 in FY 1986. During f Y 1985, the aver- 
se grant awarded was $57,000. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

The govenun^bbdy of any tribe or tribes, or any Indian organi- 
zation,, including multi-service centers, is eligible to apply for a 
Title II project grant. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

Tucal year . - ^nding 

(in thousands) 

}^ $5,500 
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F: INDIAN CHILD WELFARE ASSIStANCE PRQGRAM: THE SNYDER ACT OF 

1921 (P.L. 67-85) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

- The Indian -Ghild Welfare Assistance program, authorized by the 
Snyder Act of 1921, provides for foster^^^^ institutional 
care for dependent, neglected, and handicapped Indian children. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Funds under this program, which is administered by the^Bure 
of Indian Affairs, arejirqvided in the form of direct payments to 
individuals. In FY i986, the amount of monthly assistance for each 
cliild is estimatenl to range from $100 to $1,000, depending on the 
type of care or treatment required, with the average amount esti- 
mated to be about $409. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Dependent, neglected^ and disabled Indian children ^ and thejr 
families who Jive on Indian reservations or in jurisdictions under 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs Jn Alaska and Oklahoma may receive 
assistance under this program. In FY 1986,^ an estimated monthly 
average of 3,000 Indian children are expected to receive assistance. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



meal year thoiaands) 



1980 $13,590 

1981.................^ 13.630 

1982:::.:......::...::........:.......................^ 12,839 

1983.:....:.....:....:....:::..::..:::::.::...:.:..:^ 13.370 

1984 14,741 

1985..^ ^ 14,741 

1986 (estimate) ..^ 14.699 

1986 (Gramm-Rudmah sequester) 14,552 



G. CHILD ABUSE CHALLENGE GRANTS: FY 1985 CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS (P.L. 98-473) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTORY: 

The FY 1985 Continuing AppropSations (P.L. 98-473) authorized 
a Federal challenge grant prbgram to encoUi^eLStet^^ t^ 
and maintain trust ftinds or other ftinding mechamsms to support 
child abuse and neglect prevention and treatrdeht activities for FY 
1985^1989. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

-Each State's grant amount would be based on the lei^er of 25% 
of the amount made available _b£ tfie S^te for child abuse- activir 
ties or on the number of children residing in the State multiplied 
by 52 cents. 
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RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT-. 

i w-I^S*^^ program, States are ei.gible for grants if they have es- 
tablished or maintained during the previous fiscal year, a trust 
tund or some other funding mechanism to provide for certain child 
abuse and neglect prevention and treatment activities. 

SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

iHbl^l dollars was included for this program in the FY 

±385 Supplemental Appropriations (P.L. 99-88); 

H. FOSTER GRANDPARENTS PROGRAM: DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER SERVICE 
ACT OP 1973^ AS AMENDED (P.L; 93-113) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

The main purpose of the Foster Grandparents Program (FGP) is 
to help provide for the emotional, menld, and physical well-being 
Of children by afford^g them close, jpersphal, and continuing rela- 
tions with aiLadult They furnish a renewed sense of love and ihti^ 
macy often missmgia institutional ehvirbhments. They also may 
assist m feedmi and dressing the chiidren, read, play games, and 
tell stories to_ them, and aid in speech and physical therapy and 
°*^?f.,S^?e-giving activities that tend to maximize the functional a- 
pabihti^ of^these^dren. The Foster Grandparents Program is 
administered by ACTION. e « 

^ A gofrf for virtually every P5)ster Grandparent serving an iMtitu- 
tionalized child^is to assist that child tj achieve his or her maxi- 
mum_ degree _ of indepeMent liv^^ Several projects have estab- 
lisn^ demstitutionalization as the primary joah Children to be 
sen«<t are professionally diagnos as having the greatrat potential 
tor mdepender^t Imng. Foster Grandparents concentrate on teach- 
ing them how to cope with the outside world, and how to relate to 
others and the_basics of daily living without the formal su^jports 
routinely supplied by: institutions. In several instances, moderately 
mentally retard^ or emotionally disturbed adult residents have 
been trained to function as Foster Grandparents to resident chil- 
dren, allowing them to feel needed and capable of giving to others; 
__toster^Grandparents serve in schools and hospitals for retarded, 
disturbed,^ and disabled children; in care centers, city hospital 
wards^ and cprrectipnal institutions; in homes for disadvantaged, 
dependent, or ne^ected children; and other settings within the 
community. An mcreasM i» of Foster Grandparents are 

bmng encouraged to serve in settihp dealing with literacy, drug 
abuse, and runaway^outh. -s 
In addition to a modest, tax-free stipend for their twenty hours 
per week of Vblunteer service, Foster Grandparents are provided, 
pr hay^e arranged for them^ transportat:on to and from their volun- 
teer stations, -nieyre^^^^ an annual physical examination, acci- 
aent and liabUity msurancfc coverage and are usually provided a 
nutritious meal on the days of their volunteer service, normally 
five days^ weekly. All of these benefits are hdn-^taxable. Thev re- 
ceive 40 houre of pre^endce orientatioji and four hours of monthly 
in-«eryice training. The low-income elderly VblUnteera are provided 
appropriate mf armatioh pertinent to their assignments, as well as 
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mformatidh specifically relevant to benefits available to the aged 
poor. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The director of ACTION is authorized 
tracts with public and nonprofit private agencies and organizations 
to cover the cost of projects designed to ejicourage Jow-incdme per- 
sohs, age sixty and over, to provide supportive^ pei-son-to-person 
services to children with exceptional needs. Direct payments also 
are made to individuals providing these serNdces. — 

The director consults with tiie Departments of Labor and Health 
and Human Services, and any other FMeral M 
ing^ relevant programs with a view to achieving optimal coordina- 
tion o? projects with other public cmd private programs 
carri^ bUt at the State and local levels. Other federal agencies co- 
operate witS the director in disseminating infonnation abQUt the 
availability of assistance and in prdmotin 

interest of low-income older persons whose services may be utilized 

in projects. _ _ « 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act, P.L.^ 94-142, 
has moved many of these children out of institutions Juid itito the 
public schools and has iiad the effect of increasing Foster GramJ- 
parent placements in public schools in an effort to increase the lit- 
eracy of the children served. The vblUriteers are assigned at all 
grade levels. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Since 1965, FGP has assisted needy older Americans and_ special 
needy children^ Through cu^^^ FGP project sponsors, an estimat- 
ed 19,099 low-income Americans, age 60 or over (59% are M# TO q? 
over), are enrolled as Fost^ Grandparents in their community. 
They receive a modest, tra-free stipend for providing 20 hours por 
week assisting a daily average of 65,000 children ha exception^ 
kl or special needs (73% are age 12 or under, with 40% in the 0-5 
age group). Most FGP projects are involved, with cWldren^^^^ 
various heeds (economic disadvantage is not a criteria of need in 
FGP for children). 

PROVISIONS Wit eOMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT. 

Volunteers from the community who^^m^ 
eligibility limits can serve 20 Jiours a week and provide care bh a 
one to-one basis to three or four chiidren. Current allowa a 
Foster Grandparent to continue providing services to a mentally 
retaided person over 21 years of age as long as that Jerabri was 
ceivirig services Under the prograni prior to becominjg 21. in order 
tc enroll in the program, volunteers must meet specific income re- 
quirements. ACTION. MtMatestha^ 66,000 children with 
special needs are served on a daily basis. 
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SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



Fiscal ytar Appmpiiqliqn 
' ftn mtJUons) 

1980::;:.:::..... ViVrnt 

1981:..:::.:...... •- *S 

1982.::...:.:..: • ^^.2^2 

19S3:::..::.::::::.... : 

1984:.:::::::::::::...:. S 

1985.::.....:...::..... ^^.672 

'^^^ 56:100 



2. Jti * sNiEE Justice 

ID DELINQUENCY 1 
AMENDED (P.E. 93- 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 



A. JU"ENIEE JUSTICE AND DEUNQUMCY PREyENTlON ACT OF 1974, AS 
AMENDED (P.E. 93-415) 



rbT^ ao Justice ^and Delinquency Prevention Act (JJDP) 

(P.L. 93^15) was^assed by Congress in 1974 in response to ihcf eas- 
ing national awareness of the serious problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, ^e Act created the Office of Javenile Justice and Delink 
(juency Prevention (OJJDPm the U.S. Department of Justice to 
implement and admmMter juvenile delinquency programs 

pd policies. The_ Act_provides for prevention, diversion, trmning, 
treatment, rehabJitetiojii research and improvement of the juvl- 

mlejustice systems m the United States. 

fk- *f Act represeht^i the first Federal legislation to address 

r?T?^.i"''®"'?j ^ cdmprehehsivea coordinated 

approach. OJJDP provides coordination of Federal delinquency pro- 
grams; fopula grants to States; special emphasis discretionary 
tunds; technical assistant governmental and nongovernmental 
agenciesj research; evaluation of juvenUe justice pfbgrams; training 
tor juvenile justice practitioners and others; development of stand- 
ards for juvenile justice; and dissemination of information on delih- 
}^^^^\^^'^^^A^^^^^^^^^ '^^ Act was reauthorized in 
SO 1988 Current authorization expires on September 

OJJDP is comprised of four divisions: 

n.Sl-^^l^'S?^' Piaseminatibn, and^^T^^ Assistance 
Divmion (TDTADl, a section of the NationaL Institute for Juve- 
nile_Justice and Delinquency Prevention (NIJJDP), is responsi- 
ble tor prograrns that train professional, paraprofessional, and 
Volunt^rDersonnei,^ and others who work with juvenile oifend- 
ere ^d^their families, Addi^^ the TOTAD serves as a 

cie^mghouse and mformation center for theJJreparatidh, pub- 
iitation, and dissemination of all information reg^ding Juve- 
nUe delmquency. The Division provides for technical assistance 
to^ialerm, btete, and^^l^^ coijrts, public and 

private agencies, mstitutions, and individuals in planning, es- 
taWishmg, funding operating, or evaluating juvenile delinquen- 
cy programs ^ 



« B^ ^iSxI^f?^?*^ Development Division, also 

part of NIJJDP, develops estimates and monitore trends in ju- 
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yeriile delinquency in the United States; improves imderatend- 
ing of the causes of juvenile deliMuericy and the development 
of delinquent and criminal careers; develops efT^tive pTeyen- 
tioh strat^es; improves the lustice system s handling of juve- 
nile offenders; and develops effective alternatives for the 
tional juvenile justice system. Under each of tl^se objectives, 
speciaLattention is focused on serious juvenile crime, 

(3) The Special Emphasis Division provides discretionary 
funds diiectly to public and private agencies^ pitanizatigns, 
and ihdividuiils tq foster new approaches to delinquency pre- 
vention and control. The Division is currently developing, tes^ 
ing, and implementing selected research^ and deraonstr^ion 
programs in such areas as the cTirdnic juvenile offender, school 
crimci and_the_explbitatidri o 

This part of the Act specificaUy authorizes 
strengheri ahdjnmntain the family unit as the primary source 
of preventbn and treatment of delinquency, and sUp^^ 
relate. Micatibn. Other themes that Special Emphasis 
projects should address include commmh^^ alternatives 
to ihstitutigri^ization, diversion programs, including restitu- 
tion and reconciliation, advcH^acy actiyitiesLserid^^ 
and_ gang interyentidn projected and progrrais related to the 
special education and social heeds of deUnquerit yduth. _ 

g)_The State Relations and Assistance Division provides 
funds to States participating in the_implementation^of^the 
mandates df the JJDP Act^ In return for receiving fuhdihg 
under ihe JJDPA, each State agrees to:DuraUe <^)jree goals: 

(a) Deiiistitutidnalization of Status Offenders (DSO) and Non- 
offenders— removing ybuthSi who have jdmmitted offenses 
which would not be crimes if they were adults (e-g.^ running 
away, drinking under age^ truancy) or have committed no o^ 
feiise (e g., abused and neglected), from secure institutions ahd 
placing Siem instead m nonsecure facilities (e.g., nmaway shel- 
ters or protective services). 

(b) Removal of Children from Adult Jails andiockups— Tim 
means no children in any area of any adult jail or J^kup. Of 
the three mahdates, this is the mdst difficult and expensnre for 
theStates. ^ 1- 

(c) SepwMoh of Juvenile and Adult Offenders— Tms appli^ 
to facilities which are not jails and lockup ie^^i)risdM) a^^ 
r^uires the cdmplete (sight and sound) separation of juveniles 

— andaduits. , _ 

The Cgicehtratidri of Federal Effort (GEE) Program, also under 
dJJDP, promotes a imified effort at the Federal level ta^gddress 
the multitude df issues regarding juvenile delinquencjr. CFE was 
designed to assist agencies that hMe _a3me_ respoMibiUty 
nile delinquency prevention and treatment programs and to help 
implement programs ^mnng and between departments and agen- 
cies that can have an important bearing on the success of the bver- 
fidl Federal juvenile delinquency effort._ _ * i 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act _^Lsg_ aa^ 
signs 0JJDP the responsibility for cddrdinating and providmg 
policy direction for all Federal juvenile delinquenc^-rd^^ 
grams. Twb groups created by the legislatidn play important roles 
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in this effo^: th on Juvenile-Justice and be- 
Imouency Prevention, and the Ad_visory_Board on Missing Ghildren 
" -^^ an independent organization within 
the^Executiye^fo^ g^embers include the Adminis- 
trator of OJJDP, Jhe Secretary of tabor, the Secretary of Health 
and Human bervices, and key representatives of other Federal 
agencies concerned with juvenile justice issues; The Council meets 
tour tinies a year and snakes recbmmehdatibhs annually to the At- 
torney C^neral and the President on all Federal Juvenile delin- 
quency programs. 

^^Wf f^iMW^''^^^^ Ghildren's Program was established 
in the JJDP Act of 1984 m respons_e to the_distinct need for coordi- 
Hating resources^ developing, standardizing, and disseminating eP 
tective pohcies^and procedures across all jurisdictions, and provid- 
ing a central focus, for research, data collection, policy develop^ 
roent^and information reganiing missing and exploited children, 
ihe if'rogfam is discussed in more detail elsewhere in this docu- 
ment. _ 

^ The Advisory Bp^^ Missing ehildren, authorized by the 1984 
legislation, consists of nine membera appointed by the Attorney 
^^^^^Ir^^clndmg a enforcement officer, a prosecutor, ah offi^ 
cial of State government, and members of the public who have ex- 
perience related tp„m The Advisary Board meets 
3Jt^^^^^ and advises the Attorney General and Administrator of 
"^Ir-^f. of missing children's programs and 
activities earned out by the Federal Goverhmeht. 

FUNDING MEeRAmSM: 

_ the majority btfunds, 81.5%, are split between the State-FormU- 
^_ Grant program^^and the Special Empjiasis program. Formula 
tirant funds^are allocated to States on the basis of their relative 
populatjon of people_undeiLi8, while the Special Emphasis program 
receives between 15% to 25% of the majority of available funds. 
_ Accounting for almost two-thirds of the total OJJDP budget, the 
i^ormula Gran^ section cpp^^ distribution of the monies 

to states for thfj development and maintenance of juvenile justice 
progrMis.^Ail__a;ates^are eligible for a minimum of $225,000 per 
year. Of the _8_1.5%_ of the available funds, as much as 85% of that 
percentage can go to the State. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

^ States are the recipients of funds provided under the Formula 
Cxrants program. States *hen award grants to public and private 
^Ic^nflnte provide services such as treatment and alternative 

B: runaway and HOMEiJ^ TliLE Si, JUVENILE JUSTICE 

AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT, AS AMENDED (P.L. 98-473) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND msmR Y: 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act authorizes gr^ts techni- 
cal assistance.,, and short-term trainings to Statos, localities, private 
entities, and coonimated networks for facilities to deal with the im- 
mediate needs of runaway youth and assistance to their families 
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The program is admmistered by the Family and Youth Services 
Bureau of the Administration fer Children, Youtii, and Families in 
the Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS). 

Originally authorized in 1974 under the Juvenile Justice Delin- 
guejicy arid Pieven tion Act, the Runaway^ You th program hais been 
amended to broaden Hie definition of a runaway to include previ- 
oUlli jSnidentified and Jinseryed j)opu^^^ 

Amendments have also encouraged family reunification when ap- 
propriate. _ 

The Act authorizes supplements grants to runaway centers 
which are developing mbd^^ prggrams for repeat nmaw 
their families in conjunction with local juvenile court andjsoc^al 
services persdhnel, although the pri3grMn_ does operate o^ 
the Juvenile justice and law enforcement systems. The Act also au- 
thorizes grants for hatidhal cdmi unicatipn networks to assist run- 
away arid homeless youth to communicate with their families and 
service providers. On-the-job training can also be provided to run- 
away arid horiieless youth persdrinel arid coordinated networks of 
local law enforcement, social service, and welfare personnel to 
assist tibem in recdgiiizmg^^ prdvidirig for learrilrig disabled and 
other handicapped juveniles. 

FUNDING MSeHANISM: 

_ _ Funds, are djUtribu^ States bped upon Jlleir 

respectivej>opulations of youth under tlie age of 18 years. Individ- 
ual grantees award araounts are_determi_hM__byLthe number of run- 
away and homeless youth in the community to be jserved and the 
availability of services for such youth. A 10% hdh-Federal cash or 
in kind match is required. 

Current funded projects include 22D Ideal facilities tiiat prdyide 
temporary shelter, counseling, and after-care for runaway or other 
homeless youth. In addition, the National Cdmmuhicatioris 
System/Natiorial Ruriaway Switchboard, a toll-free communica- 
tions hotline for runaway and homeless yduth and their families is 
funded urider this program. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

To be eligible for assistance under this program, an applicant 
Siust propose to e^^ or fund ari existing or pro- 

posed runaway center, a locally controlled facility providing tempo- 
rary shjltor and^^pu^M jyyenilf § who have left 
home without permission of their parertc or guardians or to other 
hdirielep juveniles. _ 

DHHS estimates that a total of 365^560 youth were served by the 
centera_ during FY 1984^ This mcluded 6y>500_ydu^ received 
residential shelter services. Additionally, an estimated 256,000 
yduth and. families received services through the National Run- 
away Switehboard. 

Of the estimated 60j500 youth receiving doping resideritja^ 
center services, 58.7% were female and 41.3^% were male. Nearly 
45.2% of these yduth were age 15 or 16. Sixty-nine percent are 
white, 20% black, 7% Klspanic, and 4% represent other racial and 
ethnic backgrounds. 
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^Runaways cqmprised^ r^eivihg service. A sig- 

nificant number of homeless youth (34%) were also served, includ- 
ing- young people who had been pushed gut of their homes or who 
had mutually agreed guardians to leave. 

Slightly over 30% of all youth seeking services were either cbntem- 
platihg leaving home or sought assistance for a non-runaway relat- 
ed problem. 

SUMMARY OF FUNDING LEVELS: 



Fiscal year Appropriation 

(in millions) 

1980- $11.0 

1981. 11.0 

1982 10,5 

1983. 21.5 

1983 23.25 



1985.. 



23.25 



1986 (Grarhth-Rudman sequester) 22.25 



C. MISSING children's ASSISTANCE ACT:^ TITtE IV, JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AND DEUNQUENCY PREVENTION ACT OF 1974, AS AMENDED, (P.E. 93- 
415) 

PROGRAM PURPOSE AND UlSfOR Y\ 

^The Missing C^^ by the 0JJDP, pro- 
bacies Federal assistance to public private agencies to address 
^ne national problem of misssing children. The Act was enacted in 
1584 as Title IV of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act. 

— The OjJDP Administrator has specific responsibilities to: facili- 
tate coordination among Federal agencies, involved in activities re- 
lated, to missing children; estab&h a natjqnal toll-free telephone 
Ime and a national resource cent^^^ and to ana- 

lyze, compile^ publish, and disseminate an annual summary of re- 
cently completed research related tq nuising childreh. 

The Act also requires the eataBlbhment of a 9-member Advisory 
Soard^on missing children which ad>ases the_ Administrator and 
the U.S. Attorni^^ the coordination of Federal programs 

that relate to missing children; advises the Administrator on prior- 
ities for grants md_ contracts; cuid approves a comprehensive plan 
for facilitatmg cooperation and coordinatidn among all agencies 
and organizations related to missing cliildreh. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The^ DJJDP Administrator is authorized to make gjants and 
enter into contracts w dr hdnprbiit private orga- 

nizatioris for research and demonstration projects, or service £^ro- 
grams. Grants are awarded to Jorganizatibhs for programs designed 
to Mucate parents, children, and community organizations in order 
to prevent the abduction and sexual_ explbLtatibh of cliildren; to 
provide^ assistance in locating and returning missing children: to 
aid communities in the coUectidn of infoiTOationJii the identifica- 
tion of missing children; and to increase knowledge of and develop 
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effective treatment pertaining to the psychological consequences 
fT cT both parents and cTiildren. 

RBCINEmSVmO BENEFIT: 

R^ipiehts who ^riefit directly are those organizations and agen- 
cies that receive ^ants or enter into cdhtracts with O J JDR Indi- 
rectly, parents of mjssinl children and those children who are re- 
turned to their rightful guardians benefit most from this program. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING £EVB£S: 

w.- f Appropriation 
J«ar millions) 

1985.... ^-0 

1986 (Graihin-Rudniah sequester)::::::::::::.....:..:..::.. ...... 3.8 



3. Subsidized Housing Programs (P.L. 75-412) 
mOGRAM PURPOSE AND HISTOR Y: 

The subsidized housing programs cf th^SepEotment of Housing 
and Urban Development JHUD) were first authbriaed by the 
United States, Housing Act (P.L. 754l2), which grew out of the Re- 
construction Finance Gorporatibji and the Public WprM Admin^ 
tratioh. Th^e prpgr|ms currently help house approximately 4 mfl- 
lion low-income households. Budget cuts have been severe j3ver the 
last five years. Ih FY _1981, _HUD's subsidized housing appropria- 
tion stood at $30 billion. The 1986 appropriation stood at $9.9 bil- 
lidh. u • 

Federally subsidized housing programs all have the sisime ba^lc 
goal: to provide safe, sahitaiy_ housing for families who otherwise 
might be forced to live in substandard conditions. The following is 
a brief description of each program and the populatibri served. 

A. PUBUC housing: united states housing act of 1937 (PX. 75-412) 

Under tlie public housing program, units sSe provided to low- 
income families and single persons in pr^ects owned by public 
housing authorities (PHA's). PHA's can acquire or lease any prop- 
erty for low-income housing. They are authorized to is^^ 
bbndi to fiiiaiice the acquisition, construction rad improvement of 
projects. For the most part, they own their prefects, and_are r^^ 
sible_ for their gerier^ development as well as their management 
and operation. 

JPeyelopment funds jare provided by the Federal Government, 
either by means of contracts to pay the deljt service pnJbonds OT 
notes issued by a PHA,^br by a Idaii of the entire development cost. 
There has been aan£gor change over the yeara in the metiipd of dis- 
tributing^ money for public housing development. In the p^t, HUD 
would accept proposals from PHA's and act oh them a^ funds 
become available. Now, a Notice of Housing Assistance Availability 
(NdHAA) b issued to PHA's which indicates the cpntract authority 
available, fpiL a _certmri_area^ the number of unita by household 
types and type of housing for which applications will be accepted. 
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Pffit's normally have 35 da^ to submit applications, but this dead- 
line can be extended by the field office if necessary. 

Eligibility for assistance, under the Public Housing program is 
Imuted to famili^ with accosted incomes beldw ^0% of the area 
median income._Hpweyer, due to an effort by Congress to target as- 
sistance to the m<»t needy, mcwt^f the units are rented to families 
Math mcxm^^l^ 50% of the median. Preference is to giyeili 
by law, to these households displaced by government action, living 
m sdfetahdard housing^ or p^dng over 50% of their income as 
rent. Assisted households pay^O% of then- a^'usted income as rent. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

FUNDINe FOR PUBtle HOUSING 

On minora of aollan] 



Contract autfofity Budget authority 



2iu %mu 

293.9 7,332.0 
184.4 3,923.3 
159.2 3.521.6 
140.2 3.429.0 
168.6 3.533.0 
88i.2 



1980.. 
1981.: 



1982:. 
1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.., 
1986... 



B. SECTION 8: HOUSING AND COMMtTNI^ DETVEXOPJ^NT ACT OP 1974 

(P.t. 93-383) 

The Section 8 program for leased housing^fdr low income famili^ 
currenuy IS the mcgo^ means of providing JWerally subsidized 
housmg to fmiilies with incom^_tob low to ol)taih decent housing 
m the pnyate market. Under^Section 8, HUD pays the owner of a 
mit^^umt the differed a contract rent, iased on a 

iUTlfdetg?^ Pair Market Rent, and the tenant's payment, 
which is 30% of his or Mr a(^'us 

^ Prior to 1983,^ Section 8 funds were jped to construct or rehabili- 
tete apartments for low-income tenants. Since 1983, there has been 
no authority to construct or rehfdbilitate Section 8 units except for 
tho ^ um ts reserved in cci^unction with the Section 202 housing 
program for the elderly jmOahdicapped. 

S^ion 8 assistance Js now realized primarily through tiie use of 
Se^on 8 rentel certifica in the Existing Housing Program. Eli- 
gible tenants have mcoraes below 80% of J;he ^rea median, adjusted 
for family size^ As in the public housing program, preference iii as- 
sistance isj^en to those feunilies displaced by government action, 
living in substmidard uhits,^ or pcQdng more than 50% of tJieir 
mcome m rent. Units may be rented from any willing private land- 
lonl or housing authority, but th^ cannot be in public hbusihg 
projects. * 
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SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

FUNDING FOR SECTION 8 ASSISTED HOUSING 

Pn millibta ol dollars] 



Fiscal year - CMtract aiitliorily Builitl aiithoiily 





$993.5 


$18,067.1 


1981 


1,155.1 


24,950.7 


\m 


802.8 


13,274.9 




519.7 


-8,651.9 




720.8 


10,062.9 




847.5 


10,759.5 




537.5 


9,965.6 



C. SECTION 202: HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1974 

(P.L. 93-383) 

The Section 202 program provides cdnatruction and direct 40- 
year permanent financing loans to nonprofit spbnsors for the cbn- 
structidh or substantia rehab^iUtatidn of housing projects for tihe el^ 
derly and disabled, llie interest rate for these loans is based on the 
average interest rate _df all interest-bearing obligations of the 
Uaited Statea which form a part of the public debt^ plus_ML amount 
to cover achniiiistrative costs. This rate is set by Congress, and is 

currently 9.25%. 

_ Ah__iin^]rtant_ aspe^ the Section 202 program is that all 
projects must meet the requirements for, and recrivejSie benefite^ 
d£_ leased housing assistance payments under the Section 8 pro- 
gram. This means that low-income tenants, would nb^ nlpre 
than 30% of their incomes as 4*ent. Also, Congress sets aside a cer- 
tain amount of the Section 202 fimding for the d^^^ 
housing arid related facilities designed specifically to meet^the 
needs of the non-elderly disabled. AtmuaUy^ this, amount haa been 
approximately 15% of the total fiinding for the Section 202 pro- 
gram. _ 

To be eligible for occupancy in a Section 202 project, a perron 
must he at least 62 years of ^e^ or disaW 

age. Also, two more elderly or disabled persons living wth an- 
other person who Js ietermin^^ HUD, baled on a licensed physi- 
cian's certification, to be essential to the care or well^ihg of the 
tenant, is eligible for housing in a Section 202 project. 

SUMMAR Y OF FUNDING LEVELS: 

Since Section 202 is a direct loan progrardi a limita^^^ on lend- 
ing is established 1^ Congress for eacn fiscal year. 

Section ¥6^ Lending Limitations 

Fijtcal year (Miniona) 

1980 $830.b 

1981 ..........^^^ 895.0 

1982 850.8 

1983 634.2 

1984 654.4 

1985 600.0 
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Section f02 tending Limitalions^ConUhued 

Fisca l year \ Mmions) 

^^^^ 525.9 



D. HOUSING vouchers: housing and urban-rural recovery act of 

1983 (P.L. 98-181) 

Tile hdusin| y^^^^ HTO's newest rental assistance 

program. Under liiis program, the F^ef ^ Goverhmeht subsidizes 
the rents of eh^bte difference between a 

rent standard established by HUD and 30% of the tenant's adjust- 
ed^income. The tenant presents a voucher to the landlord. Updri 
submission to HUD, the landlord receivp a direct rent subsidy. 
_ This dTOs not _n mean that a tenant pays 30%^ of his of 

her income as rent; he or she can pay more or less depending upon 
whatever rent is negp^^ with the landlord. If the contracted 
rent is less than the rent standard, the tenant Jays_ less than 30% 
of income as rentj if it higher percent is paid. Eligible 

tenants are those with income below 80% of the area median. 

SUMMARY OF FUNMNG LEVELS: 



FUNDING FOR HOUSING VOUCHER PROGRAM 

[in millions of dollanj 





E^al-yeat 


Contract authority Budget authority 


1984...... 






1985........... 




$48.4 $242.1 


- " lft.Q 



E. SECTION 235: NATIONAL HOUSING ACT (P.L. 9C -448) 

The ^ction 235 program provides liOmeownerahi|Lass^^^ for 
low- md_ moderate-mcomObusehblds. Under this program HtJD 
insur|s the moiteage and makes a payment to thejndr^age lehder 
m order te enable a low or_ moderate income homebuyer to get a 
loan at^a reducedr^ of interest. The program began in 1968 aht^ 
was revffiedjn 1976.^The chan^^ did not affect the 

amoimt of the subsidy, but did affect moi^age terms. 

Currently^ the homeowner must pay 28% of income or an inter- 
est rate which yanes with market conditions. This interest rate is 
now 4%. in addition, at 4;he time of fiurchasing the home, the 
homeowner must mafce a 3% down payment. To be eligible to buy 
a hx)me with Section 235 assistance, the purchaser's income must 
De Delow y5% of the median area income, llie maximum mortgage 
ampunt for a sin^e family home is $40,000 ($47£0_0_in sbmel^h 

whom limits are raised to 
$4L500 agd $55,000 respectively. .Assistance is j)rdvided_for_l yeara 
md^an^be renewed by HOT. If the dwelling should be resold by 
the tj^Uy pbtammg assistance, the amount of the subsidy receive 
or half of the^net-atmreciat^^ on the property, whichever is less, 
must be repaid to HtfD. 
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SUMMARY OF FUNDING iEVELS: 





FUNDING FOR SECTION 235 HOMEOWNERSHIP ASSISTANCE 






[In miilibos of dbliafs] 






Fiscal year Contfact authority B 


udget authority 






: 570 


$2,100 












150 











4. Urban Development 



A. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENt BLOCK GRANT (CDBG) (P.L. 93-383) 

The Cbnimuhity Development Blpc^Grmi^ (CDBG) program 
firat authorized under Title I of the Housing and Gommunity De- 
v-.lopment Act of 1974, as amended^ P.L. ?3-383.jnie jpro re- 
f ice<L JeJ^h cate^ ^rogrMis previously administered by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develdpraeht (HUD)^ including 
urban renewal, model_citieSi_and community facilities grants. The 
consolidation of activities previoraly funded by categorical ^ants 
into a block grant format provides commUMtie^^ „^ 
tbiidmy in addressing their commxmity development heeds, iahd 
minimizes Federal red tape and duplication. 

CDBG's are awarded annually, on an entitlement basis, to cen- 
tral cities of metropolitian areas, to cities with f^pulatioM of 
50,000 or rndre, tp_ urban cmmtfes, and to States for distribution to 
nonurban counties and communities with populations of less thaii 
50,DDD peraons. Seventy percent of the mnquht appro^ 
cat^ among entitleme communities and 36% goes to States for 
distribution to nonehtitlemeht cbmmuhities. Fund^ 
accordiii^ to brie of two dig;nbution formulas, whichever the higher 
amount. In 1985, the number of ehtitlemeht communities totaled 

8,110. . . ^ ^ ^ .- 

Local gDvemment admin^termg^encies may undertaKe a yan- 
ety of activities to promote heighbbrh(XKi revitfidiaation jmd com- 
?lUuity_and econoimc development. These include the acquisition 
and disposition of property, housing vehB^y^iAtat^^^ 
vatibh^ energy cbnsei^ti^^ public works cqnstraction and repairs, 
the construction of community facilities, except thbse stmctUres 
sociated with the gBnerMjJbndiKjt of pubiic serv- 

ices, assistance to community-based groups, open space acqUisitibn, 
economic development, ccKie enforcement cost psociated with rei^ 
cation of individuals and businesses,^ the removal of architectural 
barriers to the elderly and the disabled^ plcmnin 
dpign,_ami _adnii^ activities. Funds jna^ be used to meet 

the non-Federal share requirements of other Federal programs. 
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_B. URBAN bE\^tOPMENT ACTION GRANTS (UDAG) (P.L. 93-383) 

The Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG) pfqgfam was 
first authorized ih_1977Las an amendment to Title I of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974. The progr^Js intended 
to pro'dde supplement what a community may 

receiva under the CTCG program^ to communities meeting certain 
mmimum standards of e^ distress. It should be noted that in 

contrast to the (^BG program, in which grants are awarded on an 
^^^l^j^M^nt basis^^ communities must compete for funding 

based bh the comparative degree of distress and a prqject's antici- 
pated fiscal and emp^^ 

UDAG funds are used by local governments to undertake eligible 
activities in cogjUncii^ economic development 

projects. The primary objective of the proCT^ are the rete^^ 
or creation of private sectbr jobs and the enhancement of a commu- 
nity's tax base. Activities listed as eligible for CDBG fimding: may 
also be eligible MOT if they meet tfie program's objec- 

tives. When submitting an application for UDAG iun<Mng_a Jpou- 
soring local ^emm^ as a condition of ftindin^ show evi- 

dence of a fmn^private sector financial commitmeht to a pr opbs^ 
Pjoj^- R;p^gsed_prcgTO^ have a minimum ieveraging ratio 

of $2.5 private sector dollars for every $1 in UDAG funding re- 
questedL 

Communities with populations of less th^ 5(^)00 ^iwns that 
meet me prog^un's defihitioh of economic distress must receive at 
least 25% of the funds appropriatedj^ and nondistressed cbmmuhi- 
ties COT of poverty can receive up to 20% of the ap- 

propnated funds. The remaining funds are awardi^^ 
cities TOthjK8)i^^ bf 50,000 or more and to distressed urban 
counties. Over 10,000 small communities and 473 large cbmmuni- 
ties are eligible to compete & 

_ Sectimi 119(cX3) of the Act requires a cpmmunityj wheh applying 
i^r UDAG assistance^ to certify that i< has: held public hearings to 
pbtem the views of citizens regarding die^rpppsed j)rqject^ particu- 
J^ly^^ residentsj^^ area in which tkie project is to be located; im- 
dertaken an ansdysis of the prdpo»&d ^r^act^s impact oh r^idehts 
of the prg^t_area,_particul^ the impact on low- and moderate- 
mcome residents] and made a copy of the impact analysis available 
to iS*^^^*^ residents^^ organizations located ht the propc»ed 
project area, in addition, it is pc«sible that community based brga- 

motions could initiate and administer UDAG projects. 

Title I bf the 1974 Act requires a community to_ submit to HUD^ 
on an annual Jjasis^ a_"S^^ of Activities'^ outlining projects it 

Prof^sed to undertdce during the program year. A progaled pr^ect 
taken only if it addresses one of three national objec- 
tive The activity must^(l) primarily benefit low- and mpderate- 
mcome persons, defined as those with incbmes at, or less than, 80% 
of the m^Mn income of the jurisdiction; (2) aid in eliminating 
slums _or bhght; or (3) meet an urgent, community development 
need that poses a threat to the health mid SErfety of the community, 
btates _^and ^Bntitlement communities are required to allocate at 
least 51% of their funds to activities that primarily benefit low and 
moderate mcome peraons. 



iii 

- Section i64(aX2) of the Act requires entitlement communities to 
funiish„iiLtergti<L citi^ns _ahd qigamzatiohs with infqrniatidn on 
the amount of funds available for commtmit>' development activi- 
ties, the range of activities that may be_t^^ and infdiroa- 
tion on how the community plans to minimize the displacement 
ifffeact of prog^^ acti^ mcRieratj^mcqm^ persdM. 
In addition, communities are required to provide citiisens with an 
opportunity to review and cdmment dri the propc^Bd "Statement," 
and to hold at least one public hearing in order to obtain the views 
of citizers r^aiding community develdpment and housing needs. 

A^, the Act requires a community to consider the views and 
comments it receives 4rdm the public, and if it deems it appropriate 
to nobdi^ ite fined "Statement of Activities" before submissibh to 
HUD. The Act requires a community to make a copy of tiie final 
"Statement" available to citizens at their request. Section of 
the Act require each community^o include, as ajart of its evalua- 
tion and performance report to HUD, siunmanes of c^mrnente^ 
has received firom citizens and otg^anizatioiis r^^rding its commn- 
hity develdpment program. The import describe the progress the 
cdmmunity har made in- addressing the community aevelopment 
and hduj3ihg heeds identified in its previous year "Statement of Ac- 
tivities." 

CDBG Appropriations and Outlays for Fiscal Years 1979'86 



1980...:......:..............................^ $3,752 

1981.................................................. 3,695 

1982...................................... 3,456 

1983................. 4,456 

1984...... 3,468 

1985 3,472 

1986..^ .......«........^.............»..«* 3,000 

1986 (Gramm-Rudman sequester) 2,990 



UDAG Aj^ropriations 

1980 $675 

1981 675 

1982 440 

1983 440 

1984 440 

1985 440 

1986 330 

1986 (Gramm-Rudman sequester) 316 



e. GENERAL REVENUE SHARING: JITATE AND LOCAL FISCAL ASSISTANCE 
ACT OP 1972 (P.L. 92-512) 

Congress created the Revenue Sharing Program vrith the passage 
of the State and. Loca Fiscaa i^ 

The progmm was^renewed^^d rnodified^in J:976 and 1989, and then 
terminated at the end of FY 1986. Revenue sharing was originally 
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coMereed as a way of sharing ihejrogressive Federal income tax 
with_ State and local governments which traditionally had to 
^pend (HI more re^ssive tax^^_Its_ major goal was to disburse 
J^e^ral funds with minimum restrictions on use, j^imitting the 
l9<^,_^^}Bion making piwess tb determihe the programs and ac- 
tivities, where the money is most needed. 

Funds received by local governments may be used for operating 
md m^tenahce expenditures only within eight priM^_^at|gcH 
nesrpubhc^ety, en woimental prg^ public transportation, 
AL^th, recreation, libraries, soci^ services, and financial adminis- 
tration, and for ahy_capitd_ e^^ autiibrized by law Two 
f^Y-^^^^^* one a^'prqposed use hearing" and the other a 
budget hearing" mUst be held. Notice of each of these hearinra 
must be published in a newspaper of gener£d_ci_rculatioh. 
news media, includinr minonty and bilingual medSa, must be ad- 
yis|d that the hearings have been scheduled. In additiori, reports 
and all background mformatidh must be available for public in- 
spection. 



tw^ordmg to the OensUs Bureau, Federal general revenue shar- 
ing fund^ equaled 6.7^ of al) revenues avaflable to local govem- 
ment^ Crties of aU sizes c^ a substantial portion of their 

UKS funds^to senior citizens, alternative transit Jrograms,^ social 
services and emergeric^^_r^^^ and external community-based social 
|er^^e agencies. Generally, one-third of all GRS money was used 
tor these programs. 



BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS FOR GRS 

[lit m^m of dollars] 



g"' -Budget authority Outlays 

|?f?T - 6.8i4.924 6.828.935 
fhsi - 4.569.949 5.136.892 
- 4.566.700 4.568.627 

i'=) . 1:S S 

i.rfJl!,^L !^,ir^^SSjV**-^P'h:*^ Wserf the tftmlnation of the GRS profiram after ftol 1985: 1 «ar tefon te 

IfSmiTn Sf 4^ qJStPal isSP' ^ """^ appropSSTpro^d^ for GRS payments for m^^^ S S.^eSlt ^ZS. 

D. ENTERPRISE ZONES 

The stated purpose of enterprise zones if to stimulate the cre- 
ation of ^new peiman^ for disadvantaged work- 
ers and long-term unemployed individuals, and to prgmbte ecbnom- 
K revit^ization an^ distressed areas. Federal and 
btatf officials hope a rebirth of the inner cities _wll_take place 1^ 
prowlmg tax mcentives and permitting regulatory relief m desig- 
nated zones. _ _ 

Enterprise zones are^nqt a new idea. They have been tried, with 
DMxedxesults, m a number of countries around the wbrid. The via- 
biiity^of the enterprise zbrie cbncepti ahd its capacity to inject re- 
newed ecbhbmic interest in inner cities, has been questibhed by 
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many urbmi develdi^^ experts. Critics maintmn that the^^^ 
number of factxjrs, in additibh to the lax incentives and regulatory 
relief prodded influence employere^^^ 
cisions on ^ere to locate tiieir operationo. These additional cdiisid- 
fratiqiis include: j)roximity to a skilled and unskilled labor force; 
access to the markets to distribute the products produced; decent, 
affordable jipuiihgi good schwls^ and Jie^ to 
mass transportation, along with inaintenance and improvements in 
the existing highway sys^m: crime in the area, and the availabil- 
ity of child care. 

Many of tfie 26 States that have adpptai ehterprise.zon^ 
ures will not realize the full benefit-of- their state ia;^^ because sey- 
er^ are linked to the passage of Federal 

tion^5everaL Federal enteiprise-zone bills have been introduced in 
the House of Repi^ehtatiyes. The two yersions that haye_receiyed 
the most attention are^ HJt- 1177, introduced by Congressman 
Parren Mitcliell and H.R. 3232, sponsored by Cbhg^ress Ftobert 
Garcia and Jack Kemp. The Garcia/Kemp bill is endoiwd by the 
Adinihistratibh and carries with it the tax and r^ulatbiy relief 
provisions that they believe will aid distressed areas. The legisla- 
tion proposed 1^ Itepresehtative Mitchell adds a training compo- 
nent and the targeting of existing community development dollars, 
'fhe Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), which 
would administer the enterprise zone program, estimates t^ere are 
more than 1,3U0 designated ^ones in over 600 jurisdictidhs ohroi^gh- 
dut the United States. HUD says that a conservative estimate of 
the economic impact of the state zones would show that some 
75,000 jobs have been retaiiipd or created and rr^ — than $2.5 bil- 
lion of capital investment has been realized. A number of States, 
desperate for ways to attract new investment in distre sed areus, 
have moved to implement their zones. 

£. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIDN (SBA) (P.L. 83-163) 

The movement to aid aiid organize the small businesses^ of this 
country can be traced to the creation of the Temporao^ National 
Ecdndmic Committee CTNEC) in 1938. An early Committee report 
dealt with the causes of small business mortality. Among the areas 
cited ais directly related to smpll business failures were a lack of 
managerial cbmpetehcy, access tvcredit, gdverhmeht regulations, 
and the struggle for marketing control. 

Then in 1942, the Smaller War Plants Corporation (SWPC) w^ 
established, "to mobilize aggressively the production capacity of all 
small business concerns and to determine the means by which such 
concerns 4:;an be most efficiently utilized to augment war produc- 
tion." SWPC was the first Federal agency to assist small firms. It 
had authority to make loans and also participated in bank loans to 
small firBQa. 

But SWPC's work came to an end in 1946 when its lending au- 
thority was transferred to the Bfecbnstructibn Fihahce CS^ 
(RFC), the agency created in 1932^ to help pull the country out of 
the depr<Msidn. It was hot until 1951 that a second temporary small 
business agency — the Small Defense Plants Administration 
(SDPA)— was created principally to assist small firms to participate 
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in defense production during the Korean conflict. Its lending aii- 
thdrity, however, was limited to recommending firms to the RFC; 

With SDPA phasing out, the Small Business, Admihistratioh 
(SBA)_was created on JiUy 3D, 1953 (P L. 83-163), as the first inde- 
pendent ^ency of the Federal Gdvenmient ey^^^ established in 
peacetime solely to advise and assist small business concerns. SBA 
waa made a^permanent independent agency in 1958. 
- The Small Business Administration (SB AX makes direct loans 
and guarantees loans made by banks and Other financial institu- 
tions to small cdhcerhs^ licenses and regulates small business in- 
vestment compani^, a sdur^ venture capital ast?ist- 
ahce for small concerns; guaranteesj)ayments of small biwinee^ 
for required pqllu guaranteea surety bonds for 
small cbhtractora; provides man^ement and t^hnical apistance 
recejy^ assistance and to other small con- 
cerns; ahi provides procurement assistance help^jmill concerns 
in buym&frqm £md_s_eUing t^ the Federal Government. 

SBA's specific lending j>bjectives are to (l)_stimulate_small busi- 
ness in deprived areas; ^(^^^ promote smaH business' contribution to 
economic growth; and (3) promote minority enteli)ni^ ojpprbrtuhity. 
Small_c_ontractprSi manufactureiB, ^olesalers, retaU service 
concerns and other businesses, mcluding agricultural enterprises, 
may jise SBA assistance to construct^ expand, or convert faciliti^, 
purchase buildin]^, equipmen^^ working cap- 

ital. SBA may not make a loan if a busine^ can obteiin fUnds on a 
reasonable basis from J^b other private source. Applicants 

must seek private financing fcom a local bank or other lending in- 
stitutioru3 before applyin to SBA. 

For loan purposes, SBA defines a small business as a cbn^nli^ in- 
cluding iteaffiliatas, which is independently owned and operated, 
not dominant in ita field and which falls withiii employment or 
sales stMdar^ developed by the agency. For most industries, these 
standards are as follows: -- 

MiUWf^^ number of employees does not 

exceeds i,56£^ depending on the industry; 

_SERVICES-^th annual sales do not exceed $2 million to $8 
miHion, depending on the industiy in which the applicant is 
primarily engaged; 

_ eONSTRtJCllbN— general constnictigh: the annual receipts 
do not exceed $9.5 million for the three most recently complet- 
ed fiscal years. Special trfuie cbnstructioh:_ small if the annual 
average receipts do not exceed miHion to %2 million for the 
threejnost^recently completed fiscal years; 
- RETAILING — the annud sales or receipts do not exceed $2 
million-t&$7^ million^ dependirig dh the industry; and 
AGRICULTURE— the annual receipts do not exceed $1 mil- 
— hon_ 

. The SBA has a nmnber of deferent types of loan programs. They 
include: regular business Iqa^^^^ handicapped assistance loans; eco- 
Mmic oppdri;unity loans; solar £aid energy conservicatiqn loans; 
Vietnam and disabled ^etercmsjoansi development company loans; 
small business inv(^tment companies; business loan and invest- 
ment fund; disaster loans; pbllutioh bond guarantees; and surety 
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]^nd guarantee. All of these loan pngtgms are targeted to help 
specific segments and sectors of onr economy: . 

TTie SBA also of programs designed to provide ad- 

ditional business opportmiities for minority individusds. The types 
of assistance off ered include: 

GOMMUNITY DEVEl^Pl^lfF— local groups interested in 
stimulating the planned eco^ ^owth of tneir community 
by aiding other small businesses in their area are given help in 

forming local, development con^ 

SECTION 8(a) PROGRAM— SBA, acting as prime contractor, 
subcontracts to small firms owned and controlled by economi- 
cally and socially disadvantaged individuals which are interest- 
ed in obtaining government contracts. In addition, manage- 
ment and technical help is included in this service. The 8(a) 
program assists in the expansion and deveiopment of existing, 
newly (jigahized or prospective prdfitH^^ small business 

concerns owned and controlled by eligible disadvantaged per- 

JLons^ 

Among the basic- eligibility requirenaents for participation 4n the 
8tal program ar^^ the finns_ being deyelgped^ r^^ 

be persons of good xrharacter; they are expected to be enga^d^full- 
time in day-tdniay business bperatiohs and managerdent^ there, ban 
be no absentee ownership. Small business concerns must submit a 
business plan wi_th_ specific targets^ oinjectives. aiid^oals aimed_ at 
correcting the economic impsdrment ^s^ch,^ i?L P?^» qualified the 
firm.fpr the 8(al program. TOe, firms or businesses involved in the 
program must be operated for. profit. 

PTNAM^IMi^i^^ business 
loans to minority borrowers \dien fhnds are available. A specif- 
ic amount of direct loan ^ J^Liaraiitees authority is 
served only for businesses located in areas of high unemploy- 
ment Of businesses owned by Ibw-iricdme individuals. 

MANAGEMENT ASSISTANOE— In addition to SBA's own 
management assistance specialists, the s^ency can contract for 
private sector business consultants to counsel businesses owned 
by socially or economically^ disadvantaged individuals or busi- 
nesses located in areas of n igh uhemployiiieht> 

LONG TERM AND EQUITY CAPJTAL^Specialized invest- 
ment cbmpfimies may provide eqm^ Mnds* Ibng-terin lbans__and 
management assistance ta small firms owned by socially or 
ecbhbmically disadvantaged persbhs. _ 

BONDING ASSISTANCE TO eONSlllUCTION FmAB—Ml 
hbrities can^ benefit _fr(mi__sur^ bbiid guarantees up to 
$1,(399,(966 on construction contracts. Contract financing may 
be available to any small firm with ah assignable contract. 



SBA DIRECT LOANS AND LOAN GUARANTEES 



[In millions of dollars] 



Fiscal year 



Minority loans 



Direct ioans 



1980 
1981 
1982, 
1983. 



$6,049 
5.240 
2,521 
2.673 



$361.0 
292.0 
150.8 
122.3 



$3,027.0 
2.901.0 
1.631.6 
2.426.6 
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SBA DIRECT LOANS AND LOAN GUARANTEES— eontinued 

fin mililofls of dollars] 

^scal year Minori^ loans Direct loans taan l uatanm- 

3,095 m.2 2,855.7 

2,795 129.9 2.666.4 



P. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION (EDA) (P.t. 89-X36) 

The ^onpunc Development Administration (EDA) was estab- 
lished under the Public Works and Ecdndmic Development, Act of 
1965JP.L. 89-136). As ^ of the Department of Commerce, EDA 
administers a wiety of programs designed to gfnera^ new jobs, to 
help grgt^t existing jobs, and to stimulate commercial and indus- 
trial growth in economically distreMed|u-e|i of the_ United States. 
EDA assistance is available in rural and urban areas experiencing 
'^f^_??®™P^^y^®'^*' low incomes, or sudden and severe ecdhbmic 
distress, 

TSib basic prograiM grahis to public and 

private hdhprdfit organizations md Indian reservations to he^ 
build or -expand facilities ahd commercial 

growth. Typical projects OTe industrial parks^ access roads, water 
and sewer lines,_and port and airport terminal developments. EDA 
also makes grants to hdp in the construction of Uigefiil public facili- 
ties in areas of high unemplbjmieht. 

In 1961, Congress passed the Area Redevelopment _Act_ (P. 
2J^ which established the Area Redevelopment Administration 
( AR A). Design^ ^ stimulate growth in high unempTpymeht ot^^ 
the Act authpmed loa^^ to companies to relocate or expand exist- 
mg facilities in economically distressed areas._ State local gov- 
ernments, wereeUg^ for financial aid to make improvements in 
public facilities required for industrial, and_i^^ develdp- 
nient. Alsp^ Qccupatidhal training and subsistence allowances^ ibr 
unemployed workers in development areas were authorized. EDA 
is the successor agency to ARA. 

EDA provides loan guarantees to_ industrial and commercial 
mm^ local develdpmeht compmies, and Indian-owned business en- 
terprises. Proceeds from the loans jn^ be used for working capital 
to ID amtain and expand operations or for fixed a^ts such as pur- 
chase of land, construction of plants, and the purcliase df machin- 
auid ej|uipmeh^^ 

Technical assistence and grants are made tp enable cdmjnunities 
and f|ras_fo_fm sdlutidns to problems that stifle economic growth, 
under the technical assistance progranL funds are used for studies 
to detennine the ecdnomic feasibility of resource development to 
establish jobs and to provide assistance to help^b dvercome 
a wide rahge_ of management and techmcad problems through uni- 
versity centers. 

Planning grants, are made available to StSes, cities, districts, 
and Indian reser^tions to help pay for the expertise needed fo 
PV^9 implement, and coordinate comprehensive economic develop- 
ment programs. 
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EDA offers specisQ ecdhbinic adjustment assistance to assist State 
and IcK^ governmeni^ in solving recent and anticipated severe ad- 
justment problems, resulting in abrupt and serious job l(^es, and 
^_help areas implerdent strategies to reverse long-term economic 
deterioration^- . 

Between FY 1966 and FY 1984, EDA funded a tptsd^ 
projects, with a Federal dollar expenditure of $3,(510,807,000, Presi- 
dent Reagan has tried to eliminate EDA in each of his budget re- 
yj^§^^_t^_P<>i^^- The agency has survived, but at reduced levels 
of funding* 

Economic Devetopment Administration 



1980 $415,113 

1981 323,429 

1982 197^14 

1983 297,269 

1984 239,937 

1985 203,000 

1986 175,000 
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53-899 (128) 



